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DISEASES OF THE THROAT AND 
LUNGS. 


Tus increasing prevalence of consuin p- 
tion and other diseases of the throat and 
lungs, and the great and alarming mortality 
resulting from this group of maladies, can 
not faii to render the series of articles now 
in course of publication of especial interest 
tw our readers. The subject will be contin- 
ued through six successive numbers, and 
will embrace a plain and practical exposi 
tion of the nature, causes, diagnosis, pri "ge 


nosis, prevention, and proper treatment of 


all forms of consumption, and also of the 
different varieties of pneumonia, influenza, 
quinsy, croup, bronchitis, “ throat-ail,” pu- 
trid sore-throat, dyphtheria, etc. The fact 
that in some of our States one fourth of all 
the deaths are from this source, sufficiently 
attests the importance of the subject. 
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NEW YORK, 


FEBRUARY, 1860. 
General Articles. 


Henn Contributors present their own Opinions, end are alone 
We do not bade 
Taxes,” and“ How 


reeponaible for inem se all we print, but destre our 


teade. ste Prove att ® Paer tee Go 


WATER-CURE AND THE PHYSIO- 
MEDICAL PRACTICE. 


Joun Cameron, Ese.: Dear Sir—You say 
| you are so short sighted; but when you declare 
} that “every other thing that proceedeth out of 


“you give Hydropathy the preference over every 
other system of treating the ills of life.” 

I am not surprised that the “ arguments” and 
doings of Hydropathy should have completely 
“revolutionized your old ideas of the healing 
art ;” but I would respectfully suggest that, when 


you sball have made yourself acquainted with | 


“‘ every other system of treating the ills of life,” 
you will find that Hydropatby, though a very im- 


portant one, is but a single pillar in the great | 


temple of medical science and practice. Its prin- 
ciple of depuration through the surface, by the 
aid of water, internally and externally applied, is 


sound and valuable ; and the practice, judiciously | 
| students, from our excellent personal friend and 


adapted, is all-sufficient for the removal of many 
forms of disease; but the notion that it is the 
best, or even sufficient, for all, is false, and de- 
pendence upon its practice alone in all cases will 


be repaid by the loss of many a patient who might | 
Its | 


have been cured by judicious medication. 
doctrines that all “drugs,” as it sneeringly calls 


“the leaves of the trees, the figs, and the hyasop,” | 
which God appointed “for the healing of the | 


nations,” are both false and pernicious. We live 


and move, breathe and have our being in the | 
midst and under the influence of “ stimulants” | 


They are indispensable to our very existence 
Witbout caloric, light, electricity, ete , we could 
not live a moment; and yet, to be useful to us, we 
must have them in the right proportions. The 
articles which the Water-Cure men use for food 
are, when used judiciously, among the most valu- 
able of medicines ; witness, for example, cran- 
berries, tomatoes, cherries, prunes, oranges, 
lemons, figs, apples, pears, peaches, etc. Is any 
ome so stupid as to deny that these produce a 
stimulating, that is, medicinal effect upon the 
animal economy’ Everything that we eat or 


drink either invites or provokes the system to an | 
imoreased action, in some direction, and it is our | 


highest wisdom, in this respect, to learn the true 


to profit by them. 


It is equally true that many substances in | 


nature are directly pernicious to our bodies, in 


— a 


ra 


| any and every measure, and under all circum- 
} stances, and, notwithstanding they may sometimes 


provoke the organs to good works, should never 
be used as food or medicine To condemn every 


} thing as “‘ poison” because it has been used as a 


medicine, is no more wise or sensible than to con- 
demn all articles of food, because people have 
been poisoned by mushrooms — celery, and 
the hke. If you choose to depend on ** bread 
(Water-Cure) alone” for the healing of your mala- 
dies, I make no objection, though I am sorry that 


the mouth of God,” every other ‘* balm” in his 
Gilead, is poisonous, I must take you to task for 
“neither entering yourself” into the great in- 
firmary of God, nor suffering others to enter and 
be healed. | have cured, with what they call 
** drug poisons,” many 4 case which hydropath 
ists had not only failed to cure, but bad positively 
injured by their injudicious applications. While 
the whole continues to be greater than a part, I 
shall never give up the all-comprehensive Physio- 
Medical practice for the partial Hydropathic 
Very truly yours A. Cuati 


REMARKS BY DR. TRALL 


We give place to the above letter to one of our 


sadly discomfited professional opponent, with 
pleasure. But as it would be difficult to compress 
& greater number of errors in so «mall a place, 
we will take the liberty to point them out, with 
the hope that Dr. Curtis will accept of our gener- 
ous offer to give our readers the benefit of any 
arguments he may feel inclined to advance in de- 
fense of bis positions. 

1. “ Hydropathy is but « single pillar in the 
temple of medical science and practice." 
Hydropathy embraces all truly remedial agents, 
and rejects nothing but absolute poisons. Hence 
it comprehends all of the pillars 

2. The notion that the principle of depuration 
through the skin by water used externally and 
internally, is sufficient to cure all diseases, is not 
taught by any hydropathist, and probably never 
entered into the head of any person, except an 


No, sir, 


} opponent of our system. We teach and believe in 


depuration through all the natural outlets of the 
body, and by means of sir, light, temperature, 
food, exercise and rest, sleep, electricity, pas- 


| si i » ete., ul Ww 
of all, thet we may keow when cad | sional influences, etc., as well as water hy 


will you persist in calling our materia medica 
“* water alone,” when you know better ’ 
8. Wedo not “ sneeringly” call anything which 
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God appointed for the healing of the nations, 
poison. We do not “sneer” at drugs at all. 
say in plain language that all drugs are poisons, 
and we can prove it. You may call this sneering. 
We call it asserting 

4. “ We live, and move, and have our being in 










Very true, and the more's the pity. They are 
poisoning us to death all the while. 

6. ** They [stimulants] are indispensable to our 
very existence.” Not so. This is the greatest 
delusion that ever possessed the human mind, and 
lies at the foundation of all the dissipation, de- 
bauchery, and diseases that have cursed the human 
race. 

6. * Without caloric, light, electricity, etc., we 
could not live one moment.” True, but to call 
them ‘‘stimulants” is a gross misuse of terms. 
Why, man alive, they are part and parcel of the 
hygienio agents of our system, and we adopt them 
as remedial agents because they are not, in any 
proper sense, stimulants. 

7. “The articles which the Water-Cure men 
(physicians ’] use [ prescribe’) for food are among 
the most valuab!e medicines.” A technical error- 
Food is not medicine in the strict sense; though 
under certain modifications it 
remedial. 

& “Is any one so stupid as to deny that these 
[cranberries, etc.] produce a stimulating effect ?” 
We are not so * stupid” as to deny it, but we do 
deny it, nevertheless. We eredit ourselves with 
being so wise as to know better 

























is sometimes 


















the organs to good works.” Ilow? when? where- 
fore? Would it not be a ‘good work” for the 
organs to expel them as rapidly as possible ? 

10, * Substances in their nature directly per- 
nicious should never be used as food or medicines ” 
Carelessness, Doctor. No such substances are food. 
The last clause is unexceptionable. 

11. The implication that we condemn everything 
or anything because it has been used as a medi- 
cine, entirely misrepresents our position. We 
condemn things because they are poisons, no 
matter how they may have been used or abused 

12. We do not declare that * every other balm” 
in God's Gilead is poisonous. On the contrary, 
we regard all of His balins as eminently hygienic 
But what bas this to do with lobelia and cayenne 























pepper ! , 
3. Your experience, as you understand it, we 
will not question, as you very discreetly give us a 
mere broad assertion without any facts to sustain 
it. 
and we will assent or dissent, and give you the rea- 
sons why 

14. * While the whole continues to be more than 
a part, | shall never give up the all-comprehensive 
Phnysio-Medical practice for the Hyd opathic ” 

This proposition proves too much, as the lawyers 
sometimes say. It is not the extent, but the 
utility of their materia medicas, that makes one 
medical system better than another You approve 
all of our remedial agents, and then have a hun- 
dred that we reject. Eclecticism approves all of 
yours, and adds five hundred that you ect. 
Allopathy embraces all of the eclectics and a thovu- 
sarod others. Judged by the rule of the quantit 
of drug medication available, Allopathy mast oul 
highest, Eclecticiam comes next. Physio-Medical- 
ism stands as third best, while Hydropathy would 
be almost nowhere. Our idea is that the reverse 
of this rule is true. The best system is that which 
aiministers the least poisoo, and this places 
Hydropathy at the head, for it repudiates all ides 
of poison as medicine. 





























0 *Pernicious things may sometimes provoke og your voontion. 
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the midst and under the influence of stimulants” | 
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LETTER TO AN ALLOPATH. } surely, and it will be but a little while until one 


To BR. Eanui, M.D.—A heavy shadow lies on 
my heart, for this reason you will excuse me for 
writing you. You may wonder and be even dis- 


demands it, and I must write. It is of your lats 
patient, and my friend and neighbor, that I would 
speak. Doctor, did you never think that your 
theory aad practice might be wrong? That there 
might be « better, safer, surer way to cure the 
sick than that which you practice? You possess 
a noble soul, and I know you would not knowingly 
wrong ahuman being. Of course I am not positive 
how this case would have terminated under any 


AL. 


APPA RAR 


treatment, but when I hear that little child cry- : 
' ing for “ poor, dear mamma,” and look upon the 


father’s pale face, where rests too much agony for 
tears, the doubt is miserable. Alas! that one so 
young, to us so dear, whore prospects for life, 


; sician of the bodies of the people, and to have you 


health, and happiness were so bright, should be , 


cut off with a paltry * cold and fever,” despite the 
best skill of the medical profession ! 
1 am comparatively ignorant, though | have 


studied more or less the past four years, and have | 
; treated my own family and some others with the 
most perfect success. Hygeopathy, as a home } 
practice in febrile disturbances, and acute diseases 
‘ of every description, is invaluable. ; 


You are learned, and if your preseat knowledge 


, and practice were put forth in the right direction, 


they would bring you a fortune, and the blessings 
of thousands would attend you; whereas, now, 
many houses are left in deepest mourning because 
Let me assure you, that I 


) believe one half the people of C. would to-day 
| employ a Hygeopathic physician, were one located 


‘ here, in preference to all others. 


The late de- 
ceased spoke to me upon the subject, but observed 


) 


that she was ignorant, and there was no other } 


way but to follow the directions of the physicians 
at hand, 


Within the last year I have noticed the old 
practice through a number of cases, and the re- 
sults are curious. I appeal to you, because | feel 
that myself, family, and friends are liable to this 
danger. If there be a scientific theory aside from 
that which you practice, is it not worth your 
while to make an effort to find it? It has been 


; observed by several with joy, that you are not so 


Tell us the particulars of these oases, Doctor, . 


strenuous in your drug-treatment as others of 
your school, No subject should be beneath the 
notice of any progressive mind. As a subject, a 
science, or theory, is not the proper treatment of 
the greatest of God's works, the human body, 
worthy of @ thorough investigation, during a 
whole life-time spent in searching after truth? 
To do this you have but to look at nature and up 


_ te nature's God, Go to physicians who have once 


been of your own school, for the discussion of it. 
A mass of resding is being issued weekly from the 
press, by persons who have practiced Allopathic- 
ally for years, and whose list of patients, from 
constant study of cause and effect, grew ‘‘ small 
by di and beautifully less.” 

Dr. Trall’s Hydropathic Medical 


c is send 
ing out yearly from its halls eins 


} teachers, lecturers, and practitioners of a better 


, as above suggested, have disa I now 
advise packs with the greatest to every 
one whose case indicates it, with com; tively 
little reference to his amount of vitality. I do 


system —thinkers and workers, noble, earnest, | 


true, to whom the heart of humanity 
goes out in burning gratitude and joy to as 
the world’s physical saviors. This new (or old) 
science has met with the usual and is 
struggling inst it; bat 
> cultivating a better judgment and aoe 
better way, and are constantly joining in with 
them, thus proving to the world the right and 
wrong. The good work is progressing slowly and 


' appreciative 
pleased, but every impulse declares it, conscience | 
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of these are located in every town and 
village in the Union. It has often been suggested 
to me, that a request be sent for such a one here. 
Bama done that I am with an 
mind, and one in whom nothing but 
unreasonable prejudices is keeping from pursuing 
or 7 the right course. As you know, my 
friends and relatives are one by one, some 
of whom I am convinced t have been saved, 
had and their medical advisers understood 
the laws of health. They are Ressing away all in 
their prime. This can not natural. Your 
mode of healing the body has been in practice 
2,000 years or more, and it is time there was a 
reform. Onward, upward, progress, reform is, or 
should be, the motto of the world. Old things 
shall be done away and all things become new. 
Everybody and loves you as a man; 
and it would be easy and so pleasant to regard 
you as the instructor of the minds and the phy- 


receive their full confidence, blessing, and eternal 
gratitude for life and health restored. These are 
facts. May I hope you will heed them. All must 
sooner or later acknowledge them as such. May 
your name be enrolled among the noble few of the 
present as a living blessing to this community. 
Respectfully yours, M. E.G 








A RUBBER SHEBT. 


Mu. Eviror—lI desire to say a word concerning 
packs. It has doubtless occurred to every one 
who hag had much experience in the practice of 
hydropathy, that there are many cases of chronic 
disease in which, if other things were equal, 
packs would be strongly indicated, ard precisely 
what is needed to change diseased function. Yet, 
from the exceedingly wasted and low vitality of 
the patient, the idea of packs can not be enter- 
tained for a moment. Under these circumstances, 
we know that this appliance would not only be of 
no advantage, but positively injurious. The con- 
sequence is, we are obliged to adopt a preliminary 
and temporizing course; first, to get the patient 
accustomed to Water-Cure processes ; and second, 
to endeavor to raise the tone and vitality of the 
system to such a point as will enable us to bring 
the legitimate remedy to bear upon the case. To 
do this, takes weeks, often months, during which 
the patient becomes discouraged, and often ex- 
pends all his available means before he is really 
prepared to enter upon the appropriate treatment. 
Such has been my experience for a dozen or more 
years. 

I have ascertained, however, that with the use 
of an India-rubber sheet, nearly all my troubles, 


not inean by this remark, that I direct the use of 
the rubber sheet in all cases, for there are many 
in which it is strongly contra indicated. But in 
most of those, for which 1 have reason to 
scribe packs, I am not deterred by deficient 
ity, or fear of exhaustion in the lows 
I marvel that the use of this article bas 
come general in al] Water-Cures as well as in 
out-of door practice of such 


The rabber sheet should be the 
oe. ae ee 

w articles are necessary to re 8 
reaction 


Hoping others will witness as happy 
from its use as bave ied mine. 
I am respectfully. sconce Horr, M.D. 


Mowreomest Hooves, x. 
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SPEECH OF JAMES C. JACKSON, MD. | 
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What but the conviction at firet—long since 


AT THE FESTIVAL DINNER OF THE HYDROPATH- | Worked into s certainty—that we are right in af- 


ICAL MEDICAL COLLEGE, 15 LAIGHT STREET, 
ON NEW YEAR'S DAY, 1860. 


Gentiemen anv Lapres—I am a plain man, | 


and know of no way in which to speak but a 
plain way. Itis better not to speak than to speak 
and be misunderstood ; and cn an occasion like 
this, I am desirous especially that what I may 
say shall be comprehended. 


firming that the entire system of drug-medication 
is essentially, intrinsicelly, everlastingly, and in- 
curably false. bas k 


Neither of us has wealth, nor 


} mor positioa in the world’s eye, but we have gotten 


| into sympathy with truth, and have 


First, then, I am greatly pleased at being able | 


to join with you in this festivity. I cherish a fond 


regard for this College, whose professors and | 


matriculants you are, and my pulse beats quicker 
than usual as I look on you and think that the 
day is well nigh at hand when the great truths 


which Dr. Trall, Dr. Austin, and I have so long | 


advocated, shall have able and true-hearted de- 
fenders. 

For if you go 80 far back as ten years, you will 
find that we are almost the only persons now liv- 


} im dead lock. 


ing who, as long ago as that time, had lifted up | 


a standard, and under its waviug folds had chal- 


fense of its claims to longer continued scientific 
or popular regard. And though Dr. Austin is 
still young in years—though old as a heroine in 
this terrible fight—it would be useless for Dr. 
Trall and myself to attempt to conceal the fact, 
that we are getting old. Time bas touched us 
with his wand, and our heads are turning gray. 
Bat we have an offset to our gray hairs and our 
wrinkled faces; and it is this, that “though our 
outward man perisheth, our inward man is renew- 
ed day by day.” We are growing young at the 
Acart. I know I am. I am sure my friend is, 
and there is good reason why we both should. 
We love the principles on which this College is 
founded ; for though it may seem ungenerous, it 
is really magnanimous—inasmuch as it is simply 
true—for me to say that this Medical College is 
the only one in the United States—and, for that 


matter, in the world —which has any well-defined, 
thoroughly-settled, and well-established princi- 
ples to be applied to the treatment of diseases of 
the human body. 1 do not deny that other col- 
leges have able and learned men. I admit it; 
but men may be able and learned without having 
principles lying at the bottom of their learning. 
and may, as Professors in Medical Colleges aad 

itioners of medicine, doctor sick persons all 


} in 
lenged the system of drug medication to a de- | Saviour has left om record the philssophy of re 


paved the 
way for you “ to enter into our labors.’ 


and holy consecration, with courage that has been 
burn of you, faith in the laws of life, and in Na- 
ture as their great administrator. 

To aid you in this, suffer me to offer you a few 
practical suggestions : 

1. Having principles, illustrate them in your 
own lives. Live them out. Nothing is more cer- 


live paves the way for the manner in which they 
are doctored. Dram-shops and drugs are cousins- 
german. Beef-eating an! bilious eer are cog- 
nates. Salt eating and skin diseases are closely 
related. Medicines and incurable maladies are 
If you wish to cure people who are 
sick, you must attack their habits; if you wish 
successfully to attack these, you must show them 
ourselves a better class of habits. The 


form. He went forward, and His disciples /o/- 
lowed Him. Not one of His Apostles ever carried a 
cross till his Master had firsttanght him Cientle- 
men and ladies, if you desire or hope to convert the 


} masses to your ideas, you must be their eramplars. 


The very instant you utter @ truth, your hearer 
will cast about to see if you believe what you are 
saying—i. ¢, if you are /iving by what you say ; 


} if you are not, unleas he can see clearly that it 


is unpossible for you to exemplify it, he will set 
you down as having only a sinister end in ite ad- 
vocacy. Of all the sad sights one is called to see, 


; the haltings of medical men--the immense chasm 


fbeie lives, without having any rule by which to | 


go other than that of precedent or of expediency. 
In just this condition I declare the medical col- 
leges of Europe and the United States to be un- 
settled, uncertain, and full of shift. I do not say 


- [no 
tin Pathology and 


things professors are adc ~», 
Therapeutics they are as far from the truth as 
Hippocrates or Paracelsus was. Now, ladies and 


prinigion. What 


those are 
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existing between their prefensions and their 
practice—is the saddest ; for of all persons laying 
high claim to popular confidence, the physicians 
of the United States furnish the feeblest vouching in 
their personal habits. They eat like gluttons, 
they use stimulants largely, they debauch them- 
selves with narcotics, and in a majority of in- 
stances violate, shamefully violate, the leading 
laws of Hygiene. For humanity's sake, be not 
like such ** dumb, driven cattle.” 

2. Keep yourselves free from the wild and 
wretched skepticisms of the present day. The 
land is full of erraticiem ; see to it that it impreg- 
nates none of you. If it does, you will be sapped 
of your strength. Nature is not erratic. She is 
eminently conservative. Between her and (hris- 
tianity there is the divinest intimacy, the wisest 
understanding. This cause has suffered largely 
from having had connected with it men and 
women who sup themselves sef apart to 
tear down everything that had age in it, on the 
ground that what is old must of course he effete, 
and that only the new could have life in it. It 


} bec.mes you, when you go out from these walls, 


to show to your fellow-citizens that you can be 
reformers and yet be conservative, holding ‘* fast 
that which is good.” 

3. Be simple in your habits and t.stes. The 
world is dying for want of examples of Christ like 
simplicity. “iieeyubere, all around you, are 


; stiffeess, starch, stuff, conglomerated falseness, 


gathered together for siuw. Ministers, mer- 
ebants, mechasics, doctors, lawyers, farmers and 
day-laborers, men, women, and children, old and 
young, rich and poor, are devoid of sitaplicity— 
that highest of all elements of beauty—that grace 
which ia the Saviour outshone every other. | 
never contemplate our Lord and Master, from 
any point, with so much satisfaction as this, that 
His life was free from conventionslism—that 
shallowest of all wares—which we are trying to 
make ourselves and others believe is substantial 
and solid, but whose hollow ring, at every touch, 
exposes our seif-deceit, and leaves us the dupes or 
the victims of our own illusions. Eat simple food, 


us steady to our purpose ? | 
larity, | 


And all | 
we ask of you is, that you should enter into them | 
with integrity, with intelligent zeal, with devout ; 
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drink simple beverages, dress simply, though 
richly, by all means, with suavity of speech, 
cultivate great directness and straightforwardness. 
And now, friends, for a suggestion having a com- 
mercial look about it, and I have done. 

i.) Do not aspire to be the proprietors or phy- 
sicians of /arge “* Cures.” Were | to live my life 
over again, I should resist all attempts to make 
myself and Dr. Austin take, at any given time, 
over twenty five patients. Many a man hes 
failed: because his capital invested was larger than 
his business would warrant. Little, neat, well- 
arranged establishments, in which you can unite 


} the air of the hospitable with the hospital, are the 


places where fame and fortuce will dwell without 
freak or caprice. Do not grow ambitious to do a 
big basiness. It is not as profitable, and is much 


} more vexatious 
tain to me than that the way in which people } 


(b.) Pay attention to your patients, and over- 
see them yourselves, Water-Cures, as generully 
conducted, are in this, as in most other re«pect*, 
great cheats, Strangers in them feel the aura of 
the desert rather than the warmth of home 
Nobody to look after them, nobody to smile on 
them, nobody to welcome them; the aspect on all 
sides new, strange, cold ; the proprietor busy, the 
doctor stiff and formal, the matron nowhere to be 
found, the servants cros-, crabbed, dirty, and 
antiquate|, I do not wonder the sick get home 
sick, and pronounce the whole affair a speculation, 
and a poor one at that. = 

(c.) Work toward each other, instead of away 
from each other. I do not object to the possession 
of strong individuality; in its place, personal 
identity has great uses, but self-interest, if no 
higher motive, should prompt us to stand by each 
other, though I think the strongest cohering force 
is great, deep, abiding love of our principles. We 
need union, not only for the sake of the union, but 
for the sake of its benefits. We need assistance 
and counsel which shall be mutual, and if we will 
be true to the great peas which it is the object 
of this school to elaborate, we shall scarcely fail 
to be true to each-other 

In conclusion, let me express the great pleasure 
I have had in my visit to New York. It has been 
doubly gratifying to me, in that it has given me 
an opportunity to know more intimately the 
Faculty, and to make the acquaintance of many 
of the students of this college, while at the same 
time it has given you all the opportunity to be- 
come, in some degree, acquainted with Doctor 
Austin aod myself. You have seen u-, you have 
heard us| hope you may feel disposed to recip 
rocate the kindly esteem and the personal regard 
we tender to all of you. In her behalf, as well as 
my own, and on behalf of my family, | tender to 
any of you who may wish, at any time, to make 
us @ little visit, the hospitalities of Our Home 


NECESSARIES OF LIFBSE. 


—- 


BY HARRIET N. AUSTIN, M.D 


Ir is wonderful how man abuses, or neglecta to 
use, his best gifts. Fresh air and sunshine are 
among the most essential to his existence, and the 
most conducive to his happiness, of any of the fur- 
nishings of his earthly abode; and when these are 
denied him he regards himself as being greatly 
wronged. But while supplied to him in unlimited 
quantity and asking to be used with the greatest 
freedom, be fails to appreciate their worth, and 
often stints himself tc a very meager amount; 
and, in consequence, does not attain to the degree 
of health and vigor that belong to him. And so 
with many other of his good things. They sur- 
round him in the greatest profusion, offering them- 
selves to his hand, and be turns away and starves 
himself This is especially true of the richest and 
most beautiful thing that bas been created for his 
use—*(iod’s last, best gift to man’— woman 
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For were we not created for his use? He seems | DISEASES OF THE THROAT AND 


to think so. All the world seems to be regulated 


on that idea—and, indeed, what else could we | 
Aad yet, he does not make + 


have been made for ’ 
use of us as he should, and often is absolutely 


starved for \ack of our help, when, by the very ° 


constitution of things, it belongs to him. This 
thought was strongly impressed on my mind dur- 
ing my recent visit to the Hygieo-Therapeutic Col- 
lege, at Laight Street, New York. Here are a 
class of young men and women pursuing « medi- 
cal course in concert, attending the same lectures, 
listening to the seme professors, learning exactly 
the same things, and living together like a pleas- 
ant family, with all the courtesies, the politeness- 
es, and delicate sympathies of civilized society. 1 
thought of the hundreds of young men attending 
the other medical colleges in the same city - young 
men of bright talents, good education, fine sensi- 
bilities, generous hearts, the hopes of doting fami- 
lies, being ruined—literally starving —growing 
heathenish, for lack of the influence of women; 
and | felt that society was doing them an irrepar- 


able wrong It can not be denied, that, as aclass, 


young men who enter medical colleges, sustain, at 
the beginning, as high characters for morality and 
virtue as any other class in the community. Nor 
can it be denied that most of them become sadly 
degenerated aud demoralized by the time they 
have finished their college courses. This is the 
natural result of engaging in studies and investi- 
gations which they are taught to believe it is in- 
delicate for them to pursue in the company of wo- 
men. God,in making woman for man's use, made 
her a necessity to him, and it is as disastrous to 
him, morally and social/y, to attempt to live with- 
out her, a» it is physicul/y to attempt to live with- 
out atmospheric air. No matter where he goes 
nor what he does, just in the degree that he dis- 
associates himself from her in thought or action, 
in knowledge or power, he brings ruin on bimself. 
No better evidence of the degrading influence 
of a common medical education could be bad, than 
the fact that while the masses of the people have 
rogressed to that degree of intelligence and re- 
Sooment that they regard woman as well adapted 
to the work of a physician, those who hold the 
highest rank in the profession are at least a cen- 
tury behind that idea, and are, by every possible 
means, endeavoring to prevent her obtaining an 
education which will fit her for that calling. But 
I am regarding woman only as a ‘hing, and plead- 
ing man's rights. I say nothing about Aer right 
to be a physician; but 1 do maintain Ais right, 
while acquiring bis professional knowledge, to 
have her for a companion. Women are supplied, 
by the wise Designer of things, almost as abun 
dantly as the air and sunshine, and man need 
never be without her help and sympathy. May 
the time soon come when medical students shall 
not be denied this “* necessary of life.’ 
Ova Hows, Dawevitte, N. Y., Jan., 1860, 
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Goopness anv Beauty.—The following “hint,” 
from the pen of the author of * Hints Toward 
Physical Perfection,” should be remembered : 

** Goodness of heart and purity of life co operate 
with an expanded chest, wholesome air, copious 
breathing, and out-door exercise, in imparting to 
the fair cheek the coveted roseate tinge. Quiet 
happiness, ease, and freedom from care are essen- 
tial auxiliaries, Violent passions, mental or phys- 
ical suffering, care and anxiety, depress and bleach 
the cheek, nd give a peculiarly haggard expres- 
sion to the countenance. Whatever, then, is fa- 
vorable to goodness, happiness, and ease is, in the 
same degree, favorable to health and beauty.” 


LUNGS. 


BY R. T. TRALL, M.D 


GEOGRAPHY OF CONSUMPTION IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 
{cowry cep } 

Ir has been a vexed question with physicians 
whether diseases of the lungs are most prevalent 
in the warmer or in the colder latitudes of our 
country; and a still more perplexing question, 
whether the consumptive invalid bas the best 
chance of recovery in the Northern or in the 
Southern States. 

According to the statistical information, in re- 
lation to this subject, furnished by the census of 
1850, the account is greatly in favor of the South. 
Thus, in Alabama, the deaths, of consumption, 
were only one in twenty-five of the whole number ; 
while in the whole United States the ratio was 
one to nine. In Louisiana the deaths, of con- 
sumption, were one in nineteen, while in Maine 
they were one in four and a half. ln Massa- 
chusetts, one fifth of all the deaths were of con- 
sumption, and in South Carolina only one in 
thirty. Other Southern States eompare with 
Northern ones quite as favorably for the former ; 
for examples: Georgia, one in thirty-six, against 
Connecticut, oneinsix Arkansas, one in twenty- 
three, against Vermont, one in four. North 
Carolina, one in eighteen, against New Hamp- 
shire, one in four and a half. Florida, one in 
twenty-two, against New Jersey, one in seven and 
s half. Texas, one in twenty-seven, against 
Rhode Island, nearly one in four. New Orleans, 
one in eleven, against New York, one in six and 
a half, and Boston, one in six, etc. 

In estimating the precise value of these data, 
we must bear in mind that certain other diseases — 
the yellow fever particularly—are more prevalent 
in the Southern States, thus removing many per- 
sons who would otherwise add to the mortuary 
statistics of consumption. But, with all due al- 
lowance on this head, the difference is greatly in 
favor of the South. We think, however, that the 
greater apparent immunity from consumption in 
the Southern States is not due to the higher tem- 
perature of the climate per se, but, indirectly, to 
the greater exposure of the Southern people to the 
free open air, consequent on their warmer climate 
and sparser population. This will, perhaps, ap- 
pear obvious, after we have considered the causes 
of consumption. Nor doves it follow, necessarily, 
as we shal! hereafter show, that because consump- 
tion is less prevalent in the Southern latitudes, 
that consumptive invalids, as a general rule, can 
recover better by removing to a warmer climate. 

CAUSES OF CONSUMPTION. 

Whatever tends to impoverish or deteriorate the 
blood, depress or waste the vital energies, and ob- 
struct the various outlets or emunctories of the 
body, may be said, in a general sense, to be a pre- 
disposing cause of consumption. And this defini- 
tion is broad, enough to embrace the whole range 
of unphysiological habits But there are many 
causes to be found in personal habits, social cu-- 
toms, dietetic influences, and in the use or abuse 
of stimulants, narcotics, drug-medicines, etc., 
which are specially predisposing to this disease. 
The exciting causes—oolds, fatigue, or over- 





exertion, ete., are of little consequence, for the 
reason that, without the existence of some deprav- 
ed or cachectic condition of the system constitut- 
ing the predisposition, they would never induce 
consumption. 

Firet in the list of predisposing causes is consti- 
pation of the bowels. This is usually more or less 
connected with a torpid condition of the liver, be- 
cause the same dietetic or other errors which oc- 
casion obstructions in the bowels, occasion, also, 
the same condition in the large depurating organ 
called the liver. When constipation of the bowels 
and liver exists, the kidneys and skin are com- 
pelled to perform extra duty in the work of elim- 
inating morbid and effete materials from the sys- 
tem, in consequence of which they become, finally, 
exhausted and torpid. Then it is that the lungs 
have to eustain the chief burden of depuration, 
and the result of this is a disorganization or de- 
struction of their tissue—consumption. 

Among the more prominent causes of constipa- 
tion—to go back to the origin—the remote causes 
of consumption—are fine flour, and the various 
mixed and high-seasoned dishes of New England 
cookery, examples of which are seen in the favor- 
ite short-cakes, doughnuts, mince-pies, and sweet 
cakes and confections too numerous to mention. 
One who can look on a New England table with 
the eye of a physiologist, need not wonder at the 
great and increasing prevalence of consumption. 
The “‘ hog and hominy,” or the bacon, rice, and 
hoe cake, of the South and West, may be as con- 
ducive to disease as are the more complicated 
abominations of the New England tables; but 
they will be more apt to induce fevers and bilious 
attacks than consumption, because, though equally 
gross, they are less constipating 

Those who can understand the rationale of con- 
vulsions in children, will easily recognize the chief 
predisposing circumstances which lead to consump- 
tion in the adult. In the city of New York thirty 
or forty children die weekly of convulsions. And the 
same ratio of mortality, very nearly, from the same 
cause, will apply to all partsof our country. These 
convulsions are, in almost every case, owing solely 
to constipation of the bowels; and the constipation 
of the bowels, unless inherited, is, in every in- 
stance, attributable to the improper food on which 
the children are fed. And thousands of children, 
who will not Jie of convulsions, are being prepar- 
ed for consumption as they approach the period of 
maturity. 

But the most common and the most prominent 
cause of consumption remains to be stated. it is 
exeesmve alimentation ; or rather, the dispropor- 
tion between the aliment and respiration. /t is 
the excess of food taten into the stomac, over 
and above the quant ty of air taken into the 
lungs 

I am well aware that this theory is contrary to 
the common teachings of medical books, und the 
usual prescriptions of medical men. But I opesk 
advisedly. Medios! writers are constantly parad- 
ing “ meagre diet,” *innatritious or insufficient 
food,” asacau-eof consumption. But when these 
are causes in one cise, excessive eating and de- 
fective breathing are the causes in a thousand 
cases, 

It is true that many consumptives do not take 
more food than is necessary to replenish the natu- 
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ral waste of the tissues. But they do not breathe 
sufficjeatly to conv:rt what food they do eat into 
assimilable material. The food, after being pre- 
pared im the stomach, and scted upon by the 
lacteal adsorbents and glands, receives its final 
elaboration in ths lungs. The nutritive materials 
must all pass through the lungs, before the arte- 
ries can convey them to the capillaries to be as- 
similated to the tissues. The process of digestion, 
therefore, may be said to begin in the alimentary 
canal, and concl: de in the lungs. 

And this fact enables us to explain the rationale 
of the majority of cases of consumption, and also 
to indicate the proper and rational plans of treat- 
ment, both preventive and curative. 

Eating and breathing must correspond ; that is 
to say, mo one can, in any way, nor by any means, 
diminish the breathing capacity and increase the 
quantity of food with impunity. Every morsel of 
food requires a corresponding particle of air, or it 

_ can never be used. Else it becomes a burden and 
must be thrown out of the organism as so much 
lumber or waste material. 

A person accustomed to breathe normally and 
eat normally as to quantity, can not diminish his 
respiration safely, without, at the same time, cor- 
respondingly reducing his food ; otherwise obstruc- 
tions inevitably occur. If he become more 
sedentary in occupation, and diminish his usual 
amount of exercise, respiration will be less, and 
hence he must eat less, or obstruction and disease 
are certain to result. And if this habit is allowed 
to go om long enough, the whole blood is sur- 
charged with improperly*formed and unagsimilable 
chyle; and this clogs up the lungs and gives rise 
to tubercles, ulceration, expectoration, etc., con- 
stitating consumption. 

These most important considerations are wholly 
overlooked by the medical profession, and wholly 
unksown to, and unthought of, by the common 
people. A proper understanding of them, and a 
due attention to the hygienic management which 
they suggest, would scon relieve our country of 
this disease—its chiefest scourge. Indéed, medi- 
cal men generally have a theory respecting the 
nature of thie malady, so far from the truth as it 
is possible to get; and the practice which they 
recommend to prevent consumption—pork, grease, 
gravies, aloohol, cod-liver oil, ete.—is precisely 
caloulated to cause tubercles in the lungs, when 
they do not already exist, while their “ curatives” 
can only aggravate them and hurry the patient to 
the grave. 

The views above suggested, will, on « careful 
stady, be found to harmonize with and explain all 
the problems as well as the phenomena of con- 
samptive maladies. 

PERSONS MOST LIABLE TO CONSUMPTION. 

It is well known that females are—other cir- 
cumstances being equal—more liable to consump- 
tion than males. And it is equally well known 
that their greater exclusion from out-door oocu- 
pstions, and their more sedentary habits, corre- 

diminish their respiratory functions 
Sitting im rooms over- heated, especially with hot- 
air stoves, and sleeping in ill-ventilated apart- 
ments, are predisposing causes which affect fe- 
males more than males. 

It is well known, too, that the young ladies and 
the young gentlemen of our boarding-schools, and 


of the majority of our academies and colleges, are 
very liable to be found fatally consumptive during 
their course of study, or soon after graduating. 
Whatever csuses may contribute more or less to 
this result, there are two causes which almost al- 
ways exist, and which are, of themselves, sufficient 
to produce the disease. These are, constipating 
food and sedentary habits. To these may often be 
added, confined and unventilated bedrooms, all of 
which circumstances tend directly to diminish the 
breathing capacity of the lungs. 

I need not here dwell on the horrid practice of 
tight lacing, which tends so directly and so pow- 
erfully to put out the breath of life, by constrict. 
ing the diameter of the chest. This monstrous 
practice is, happily, going out of fashion, albeit 


one of our Allopathic medical journals has, on | 
several occasions within a year or two, advocated | 
the habit, as being both a preventive and a cura- | 
A proposition so ! 
self-evidently absurd, so ridiculously silly, would | 


tive measure for consumption 


hardly call for serious refutation, were it not put 


forward, and urged and reiterated, with a show | 
of anatomical and pathological knowledge just | 
sufficiently plausible to deceive the ignorant and | 


mislead the unthinking. The author of this out- 
rageously foolish notion is not only the editor of a 
medica! journal, but the author ofa work on con- 
sumption ; and however nonsensical his teachings 
may seem to us, and are of themselves, we are 
bound to regard him as earnest and honest in his 
opinions. It can not be possible —at least, we will 
not believe it—that he misteaches the peuple in- 
tentionally, for the sake of the professional per- 
quisites and advantages. We treat his lucubra- 
tion on this subject with the more attention, also, 
because they have been extensively copied and 
cireulated through the newspapers of the country, 
without note, comment, or dissent, which is 
equivalent to their indorsement. 
(to BB conTINCsD.)} 
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PHYSICAL DECLINE OF AMERICAN 
WOMEN. 


BY AUGUSTUS K. GARDNER, M.D 


In the present article we shall depart from the 
beaten track. worn by the measured feet of fervid 
orators never weary in praising the charms of 
lovely woman ; her grace of form, her springing 
atep, her glowing cheek, her sparkling eye, ber 
sweet smile irradiating every action. We shall 
leave poetry for fact, and shall forget woman as 
she was; and in po sounding periods shall attempt 
to tell why woman, instead of being as above de- 
scribed, is a haggard creature, dull-eyed and sal- 
low, pinched in form, an unfit mother, not a help- 


meet, but a drag on the energy, spirits, and reso- ° 


lution of her partner in life. We shall not at- 
tempt to consider woman as an angel, and to solve 
the great questio verata, “‘ why she was born 
without wings” We shall not even consider her 
in her esthetic and intellectual sphere, but in the 
most ungallant manner we shall class her among 
ichthyosauri and pachydermata, among bovine 
and feline, among milleped, polyped, and quadru- 
ped, and proceed to hold her up for inspection as 
a simple biped, an animal, and shall then leave 
the theme for individual reflection. 


© Written for the Kaickerbocker Magazine. 


, of the women to the men 
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Our theme, then, is the “* Causes of the Present 
Physical Decline of Woman.” We read in the Old 
Testament, in the fifth chapter of Genesis, * In the 
days that God created man, in the likeness of God 
made He him—male and female created He them, 
and blessed them, and called their name Adam, in 
the day when they were created.” With the ex- 
ception of the biblical account of the construction 
of woman out of the rib of Adam, taken from him 
when asleep, certainly not easily to be compre- 
hended in its full meaning - we have no statement 
respecting the early character of woman. “ Male 
and female created He them,” certainly does not 
imply that any physical difference existed between 


; the sexes as regards strength, endurance, or capa- 


city, either bodily or mentally. We surely can 
not infer that any such difference should or does 
exist naturally. True, indeed, it is, that in man 
and many animals, birds, and perhaps other spe- 
cimens of animated life, the male is larger than 
the female, but in proportion to its size we do not 
recognize any diversity of physical force. In the 
want of any statement to that effect respecting 
man, we have undoubtedly a just right to reason 
by analogy, and we can find no lack of compara- 
tive vigor in the sexes of any animals 
ess, the tigress, the female bear, etc , are in no 
wise inferior in vigor to the male, save as they 
may or not be different in size The cow is, in 
many lands, worked like the ox, with no marked 
contrast when of equal size and weight. The mare 
is not judged one whit less muscular or robust 
than the horse. Why then is it that the woman 
is physically inferior to the man 


The lion- 


18 WOMAN INFERIOR TO Man? 


To this we answer, she is not inferior, naturally 
We will prove this by the females of past days, by 
the women of Jerusalem, Kome, (ireece, concern 
ing whom history gives us abundant details re- 
epecting their life, manners, dress, and the like 
Is it possible that where these matters are spoken 
of with so much minuteness, by so astute a sani 
tary lawgiver as Moses, by so thoroughly edu- 
cated physicians as Ilippocrates or Cialen, such 
philosophers as Aristotle and lliny, any such dif 
ference would have heen forgotten Is it proba 
ble that Sophocles, Euripides, Catallus, Juvenal 
Ovid, and other painters of the domestic manners 
of their times, should have neglected so great di- 
versities in tiie physical capacities of the sexes, 
such as we now sbeerve, if they actually existed ? 

Neither do we jal any such record of the phys 
ical inferiority of woman to her lord and master 
recorded in the writings of later days. Pope, who 
loved to have his fling at the pampered women of 
the court and the licentious women of the town, no 
more than the writers of any other stamp of the 
same period, makes no charges of a natural weak 
ness of the animal woman No record of this kind 
is made by the historians of the colonists of the 
various settlements in America, whether Dutch, 
English, French, or Spanish 

Finally, the Indian women of this country, when 
unexposed to the damning influences of civilization 
upon the animal economy, are. pars pasau, equal 
to the man, enduring cold, hardships, and more 
labor than the man with equal results. Dr. Liv- 


) ingst ne, in his travels in South Africa, while he 


recognizes the existence of female dixenses among 
the women, does not note any physical inferiority 
[1 am also informed by 
gentlemen of extensive experience am ong the slaves 


of the South, that the muscular vigor of the men 
) and women among the field hands is not markedly 


different, unless when abused while carrying chi! 
dren, or being forced to hard work too speedily 
after their lying-in. 

Now, what is the recognizable difference in the ~ 
lot of woman from the past to the present, between 
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the eavage and the civilized’ Her lot is said to 
be ameliorated. From being considered a pet and 
inferior to man, she is now considered a pet and 
equal to man. As a pet, sbe is carefully guarded 
and not allowed to do anything, so far as this is 
possible. The rich being able to effect this end, 
their women are al! sick the poor. comparatively 
so. The whole sex are being killed by kindness. 


THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF THE SEX&8 CON- 


TRASTED. 


Let us take the actual condition of the rich 
child of different sexes in this city of New York, 
and looking at them, let us see if there is any 
wonder that they are sickly, miserable, and infe- 
rior in physical force to what they should be, and 
why the female is constantly, after they each can 
walk alone, far below the male even in his imper- 
fect physical development. 

So long as children are infants, wearing the 
same dress, their exposures are the same, but as 
soon as the boy leaves his cumbersome garments, 
the swaddling-clothes, which must be kept * fit to 
be seen,” the distinction begins. The right of wo- 
man * to be free and equal” with man will come 
with a Declaration of Independence which shall 
strip off the fetters of petticoats and the gilded 
meshes of lace which have so long bound down 
the gentser sex. 

For a short period the rich boy is little benc fit- 
ed by the change of attire. The shape of bis gar- 
menta do indeed give liberty to the limbs and play 
to the muscles, but the exigencies of rich velvet 
jackets, silken trowsers, and white shirts, with 
their lace “ /retwork” of frills and furbelows, re- 
quire him to be constantly — and the natu- 
ral ebullitions of his animal life restrained by im- 
ported bog-trotters, educated to know what dirt 
is, or by a more fashionable bonne d’'enfant, who 
unites to her duties instruction in the freedom of 
Parisian morals with the restraints of French 
manners 

Soon the American boy is beyond the demoral- 
izing influences of Hyperion curls which have so 
long fed the sickly vanity of his enervated mothb- 
er. His velvet =p which he so reckleasly offered 
to his friends to be “ pegged at” with tops, bas 
given place to one of meaner stuff, and in games 
of ball, tag, and the like, he neither * respects 
his cloth” himself, nor exacts regard for it from 
others. Witness the impetaosity with which 
thore boys, in yonder retired street, rush ia 
friendly strife after the “ shinny ball,” hear their 
full-mouthed cry. Does not the air permeate the 
lu to their farthest cranny, leaving no portion 
of their tissue full of stagnant blood’? Are not 
the pores of their skins opened to the free out- 
pouring of the waste of the body’ No matter if 
the foolish parents stuff their stomachs with im- 
proper food, if nature can thus have a full oppor- 
tunity to get rid of it 

We may speedily follow the boy in his career 
through life, and while we fiod him free from the 
bad elects of tobaceo and alcoholic stimulants, en- 

d in out-of-door exercise, even while breath- 
ing the air of a city thronged by near a million 
souls, an most imperfectly attended to by the 
authorities in its sanitary matters, yet we find the 
man comparatively vigorous. Debility and dis- 
ease commence with the boy confined over his book 
in ill-ventilated school-rooms, neglecting healthy 
exercise for the ambition of literary superiority ; 
or, in our own city, most frequently bent over 
a ledger. It is worthy of note, that there is 
scarcely a single well-ventilated private counting- 
room in New York, and most of the bank-rooms 
are little better, The New York merchant 
changes his badly heated house for his worse 
heated counting-room, not by the healthy walk 
from one to the other, but by the locomotion of a 
crowded, shut-up omnibus or car. Is it strange 
that the health of the business men of this city is 
deteriorating ; that gout, dyspepsia, and all 
chronic diseases, in addition to consumptions, er- 
roneously supposed to be the only malady engen- 
dered by want of exercise and bad air, are greatly 
on the increase ? 


But although the physical stamina of the men is 








not what it might be, it is far superior to that of 
the women, to whom we will again turn. We will 
start with the girl who has kept pace with her 
brother until the date of his assumption of breech- 
es and their inalienable privileges. We feel that 
we are treating upon a delicate subject, acd we 
beg our readers to attend to the general idea, 
to apy particular illustration, about which there 
may be more than one opinion. 

So soon as the sex of the child is made evident 
by any outward manifestations or dress, 0 soon 
does the bodily degeneracy commence. The child 
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is then considered as an ornament, in the present . 


or the future. The respectability of the mother 
is dependent upon the immaculate purity of its 
worked pantalettes and under-clothing - no mud- 
pies for you, my dear, after this. 
dear, or Julia, you awful freckle-face, you must 
put on your flat, and be sure and keep out of the 
eun”—that is, go into the damp shade till you 
grow up like a potato-sprout in the cellar, white 
and semi-vitalized. ‘ But, Julia, I see the wind 
is blowing. Wind is horrible for freckles; you 
can't go out to-day.” To-morrow it is, “ Clemen- 
tina Angelica, it is too damp for you to go out.” 
“But, mother, George is out playing!’ “ Yes, 
George is a great boy.” 

Soon Julia and Clementina Angelica go to a 
fashionable boarding-school, where they learn to 
play a polka, crochet, and the like; and for health, 
walk up and down Broadway twice a week ina 
procession, the principal use of which is its serv- 
ing a8 an advertixement of Madame X—'s school. 

Lock at the dress of woman. Were man to 80 
direct the fashion of woman's dress, in order to 
enable him, by physical force, to overcome her 
and tyrannize over her, he could not more com- 
pletely fetter her than she shackles herself. Her 
rleeves are placed so low down upon the waist that 
she is unable to raise her hands to the top of her 
heal, or use them freely in any direction; her 
limbs are restrained in their motions by a profa- 
sion of flowing skirts, and ber breathing inter- 
rupted by lacings or corseta, which displace the 
organs and slowly destroy life It is in vain, how- 
ever, to hope for any relief from the tyranny of 
fashion Were these injuries caused by any edict 
of church or state, long ere this they would bave 
been abrogated. Against the decrees of fashion 
there is no appeal. We must, therefore, seek for 
other evils more curable 


POPULAR REASONS FOR WOMAN'S INFIRMITIES. 


Hulibras well said of men, what is especially 
applicable to women at the present time, in their 
attention to matters of health; they 

“Compound for sing that they're inclined to 
By damning those they have no mind to.” 
They say that the reason of their condition is, that 
they are the ills consequent apon maternity ; that 
it is the formation of the modern houses; that 
they are compelled to go up too many flights of 
stairs; that they are heated with furnaces, ete. 
They tay nothing of Inte hours, late suppers, im- 
proper clothing at parties and public places, of 
the bad results from the modern dances, or the 
want of vigorous out-of-door exercise, of ill-ven- 
tilated churches, lecture rooms, ball rooms, the- 
aters. We will look at their reasons and those 
just given 


THE ACTUAL FACT WHEN NATURE HAS 4 CHANCE. 


The ills of maternity are great. The curse has 
come down to the present generation. But why is 
it magnified during the last half century? Be- 
cause woman has become a doll, to be decked and 
draped, and carried out, instead of an active, la- 
borious, working help-meet to man. We have, 
within a year, had considerable experience among 
opera dancers, whose occupation, indeed, is un- 
fortunately not so much in the open air as might 
be desired, but which, in its daily study and sub- 
sequent practice requires an amount of long-con- 
tinued muscular en of the severest character, 
little recognized or understood by the community. 
Hard and protracted as this is, it was not inter- 
mitted by some, except two weeks before their ly. 


“Julia, my — 





, the necessities’ of maternity in all its bearings 
rather than to any peculiar form of expression, or | y 
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ing in, and the pains of labor were, in every case, 
most notably diminished in such a manner as 
could be attributed solely to their peculiar labor, 
which gives great suppleness of limb, free play of 
muscle, and that h union of power and plia- 
bility most to be desired. There is reason why 


should make woman less reliable than man for cer- 
tain duties—but why exercise of these functions 
in the nineteenth century should be different from 
the same actions in the sixteenth or eighteenth 
century, is the question to be solved. 

(ro se continuzp.] 





ANCIENT MEDICINE. 


Wuartever may be said of the nostrums, spe- 
cifics, or medicamentums of the “ Old Masters” of 
the Healing Art, they have the merit of being 
quite as scientific, and infinitely less injurious than 
are the majority of the “ officinal preparations” 
of modern materia medicas and piarmacopeias. 
The prescriptions of the ancients do, indeed, seem 
highly ridiculous; but judged by the principles 
of common sense, by the laws of nature, or by the 
rules of sound philosophy, they are not a whit 
more absurd than are the great msjority of med- 
ical prescriptions of the present day. The follow- 
ing article, which we copy from Dickens’ periodi- 
cal, “ All the Year Round,” gives s good ides of 
the ancient practice of medicine; a practice which 
has been superseded by the substitution, d /a 
Paracelsus, of calomel, antimony, and opium, 
for hyenas’ hearts, lizards’ gizzards, kites’ livers, 
split frogs, and vultures’ flesh : 

The Biblical proverb tells us that “ in the mul- 
titude of counsel there is safety.” If this be so, 
the Romans, who lived in the first century of the 
Christian era, and studied the Natural History 
of Caius Plinius Secundus, ought never to have 
known a day’s illness. 

Pliny pat no trust in the occult prescriptions of 
those whom he terms‘ the magicians,” who worked 
by spells and charms, in contradistinction to the 
learned — Celsus, Heraclides, Cleophan- 
tus, Phil , and others, who killed or cured, as 
at the present day—secundum artem. Neverthe- 
less, like the traditional showman, Pliny allows 
his reader® to take their choice of his collection, 
contenting himself with wisely stigmatizing that 
class of receipts as vain and empirical which are 
not recommended by legitimate authority. 

As the effect that a story produces very much 
depends upon the manner in which it is related, I 
have thought that the singular remedies about to 
be cited can not be more amy nn Dy aa 
than in the quaint language employed by Dr 
Philemon Holland, who. three years before the 
death of Queen Elizabeth, translated the Natural 
History of Pliny into the English vernacular; the 
more particularly, because those for whom he 
made the translation implicitly believed in the 
efficacy of the prescriptions thus newly set before 
them. 


The “falling sickness,” or epilepsy, to whieh 
Cwsar and Ma were subject, was a malady 
grestly feared by our own ancestors as well as by 
the antique Romans; but it was of cure, 
after the following fashion: “ The braines of an 
asse first dried in the smoke of certain leaves” 
(there’s the villainy, though; what leaves’), 
“drank to the weight of half an ounce every day 
in bonied water, is good against the falling evil. 
Some give counsell to eat the heart of 
asse, together with bread; but 
must be done abroad in the open aire 
the moon is but one or two days old at 
Bat, without sacrificing asses, whether black or 
white, there were much simpler modes of proceed- . 
ing. Philistion advises a decoction of the “ wan- 
dering parsnep,” or staphylinus; while Pliny 
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for to eate the young swallow that the 

first” (how ate you to find this out ’), “he shall 

be delivered from it clearly, and never have more 

fits.” The list is not quite exhausted: “ Much 

also of « kite’s liver, that it should 
jon to this effect, if it be 

of @ serpent’s 

that it will d 
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bird of a vulture, if the 
his arme, or hang it at his 
hey give counsel!” (1 am afraid 
these are the magicians not much to be relied on) 
“to eat the flesh of the vulture itselfe, and 
especially when he hath eaten his ful of man’s 
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Gout was & com 
Pliny wrote; yet, 
resorted to 


wely new ailment when 
( ray he 
agsinst it, it mast have made rapid 
Pliny confesses that: ‘* The time hath 
mm when it was no common « disease, as now it 
is.” Nor is this much to be wondered at when we 
recollect the luxurious Roman , and the 


5 


‘ that the M 


¢ ly.” There was only one inconvenience in calling 


quantity, is singalar 
;” and “some there 


not many people now-a-days who, if 

they were laid up by a sudden fit of the gout, 
would think of consulting a hyena ; yet, accordin 
to Pliny, “there is not a wild beast of the fiel 
tians have so much in admiration as 
it; for they hold that in the Hyzna itselfe there 
is a certaine magical! vertue, attributing a won- 
derfall power thereto, in transporting the mind 
their sences so, 


as that it will allure them unto her very strange- 


in a byena to 

sonal to the bh 
good, its own 

to take “ the ashes of the Hywnes ridge- bone, the 
tongue and right foot of a seale, put thereto a 
Buls gall, them all together and make a 
cataplasme thereof, spreading the same upon a 


be, and that was rather per- 
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; for, before it could do any . 
must be sacrificed. You were | 


in high esteem among the Romans. For an inter- 
mittent fever, which. indeed, is ague, you are ad- 
vised wo take “ the right eie of a wolfe, salt if, and 
so tie it about the necke, or hang it fast to any 
part of the persun.” Elepbant’s blood was also 
oceasionally prescribed, and if the patient were of 
a very delicate constitution, then you might allow 
for diet » very pretty dish—lion’s heart steeped 
in oil of roses. 

If, in the course of your potations, you happen- 
ed to imbibe quicksilver, the remedy was * the 
lard of a wolf,” an unguent rather difficult to ob- 
tain. Had you been poisoned by *“* the venome of 
the sea-hare”--a fish of which Pliny seems to 
have been terribly afraid—the counterpoise was a 
mash made of * the bones of an asse well broken, 
bruised, and sodden ;" were your drink “ craftily 
qualified,” not with water, but the poison that is 
in ‘a rusticke weazill,” then your sole resource 
wasin the gallof ahe-goat. This was pronounced 
“soveraigne.” Headache might be got rid of by 
suffering the part affected to be touched by ** the 
trunke or snuffie of an elephaunt,” or its pain be 


\ assuaged “if ® man pour vinegar upon the hooks 


piece of a Hywnes skin, and apply it accordingly, , 


and you shall see how it will ease the 
gout!” 
oD, 
eld to be a singular remed 
painful fits of the gout, if the same be tied fast 
about the foot that is grieved ; and generally their 
baire, so long as they be under fourteen yeres of 
age, easeth the said anguish, if it be applied unto 
the place.” 
I select a few of the most striking remedies fur 
ague: “ They say that the dust or sand wherein 
any hawke or bird of prey hath baske! or bathed 


in of the 
A simpler mode of cure : —*: The haire of 


herselfe is singular good for the quartane ague, if , 


the patient weare it in a linen cloth, tied with 
red thred. Item, the longest tooth in the head 
of a cole-black dog is very proper for this purpose 

There is a kind of icone, which the Greeks 
call thereupon Pseudospheces, and ordinarilie 
they do flie alone, and not in troupes as others 
doe ; which, if they be caught with the left hand, 
and banged about the necke under the chin, do 
cure quartans, as some Magitians say; howbeit, 
others attribute this effect to one of these wespes, 
which a man saw first the same year. Cut the 
head of a Viper off, or take out the heart alive, 
ad wrap the one or the other within a little lin- 
nen rag, and carry it about you, the quartane 
ague will soon be gone, by thrir saying. Some 
of them take only the little pretty snouts end of a 
mouse or the very tips of the ears, and injoin the 
patient to lap the same in a red carnation colour- 
ed cloth, and so to carry it about him; but then 
the mouse must be let gone again and not killed 

Others pluck out the right eie of a green lizard 
alive; which done, within a while after they chop 
off the head; then infold them both in s 
piece of Goats skin, and give the patient in 
charge to have the same about him. Some there 
be who lap a caterpiller in a little piece of linnen 
cloth, and bind the same thrice about with linnen 
thred, making three knots thereof, saying at the 
kaitting of every knot, that this they do to cure 
him or her of a quartane fever.” In our younger 
days schoolboys used to adopt some such remedy 
as this to charm away warts; +o long tradition 
lasts. “Others carry about them a naked snaile 
in a little piece of fine leather, or els foure heads 
of snails cut off, and inclosed within a small reed. 


| They prescribe likewise to swallow downe the 


heart of a 1 or Cormorent, taken forth of the 


; bodie without any kuife or instrument of yron, to 
} keepe the same dried, to beat it to powder, and 


then to drink it in hot water.” Cobwebs, spiders, 
-grease, oil of myrtles, and urchin’s flesh are 
additional remedies ; and, if taken in a trusting 
spirit, would without doubt have proved as useful 
as any of the preceding 
Fever is, of course, variously treated, its varie- 
ties being so many. Pendant remedies, or amu- 
lets, were, as they still are, in the south of Italy, 


boy-children which is first clipped off, is: 
for to assuage the | 


and hindges of doors, and make a linniment with 
the durt that commeth of the rust thereof, and 
therewith anoint the forehead” Deafness was to 
be cured with a compound of * goose-grease, fresh 
butter, and buls gall, tempered with myrrh and 
rue, or the fume that a horse doth froth mixed 
with oile of roses.” For sore eyes, all that was 
necessary was to “‘ anoint them with wolfs grease 
or swines marrow ;” but for actual blindness the 
remedies were more recondite: “The gravie or 
dripping of the hyenas liver, newly taken out of 
the body, and rosted, being incorporated with 
clarified hony into an unguent, riddeth a man 
from blindness :" or for a disfigurement of the or 

gans of virion : * If the cies be dipped three times 
in that water wherein a man or woman bath 
washed their feet, they shal! be troubled neither 
with blearednesse nor any other infirmity.” Of 
doubtfal efficacy, | imagine, was the experiment 
suggested in the following passage: “If one 
bite off a peece of some tree that hath been 
blasted with lightning, provided always that he 
hold bis hands bebiad him in so doing” (a capital 
way to get @ good firm bite), “the said peece of 
wood will take away” (or give) * the toothache.” 

While adverting to ailments of the throat, the 
next receipt might be made available, if a very 
powerful acrobat were at your ellow— otherwise, 
not: “If the uvula be falne, it will up again if 
the patient suffer another to bite the hajre in the 
crowne of his head, and so to pull him plumb from 
the ground.” An ordinary accident in eating may 
be thus prevented : “ Ifa piece uf bread have gone 
wrong, or lie in the way renlie to stop the breath, 
take the crums of the same loafe, and put them 
into both the eares, you shall see it will soon be 
gone, and doe no further harm” For an accident 
of a more serious nature: “If any fish-bone stick 
in the throat, and will not remove, it shall in 
continently goe downe if the party ready thus to 
be choked withal!l put bis feet into cold water ; 
but if some peece of any other bones be realy to 
choke one, make no more adoe, but take some lit 
tle spils of the said bone, and lay them upon the 
head, and you shall see it pass away and doe no 
harm ” 

It is a well to get out of the way of a maid dog ; 
but, if you happen to be bitten by one, do this: 
* Make a decoction of a badger, a cuckoo, and « 
swallow, and drink it off.’ Are you nervous! 
Never mind the benevolent clergyman who adver- 
tises in the Times, but ** take the pith or marrow 
out of the Hyena's backbone along and incorporate 
with old oil and honey; it is parsing good for the 
nerves.” We have seen, over anil over again, 
what invaluable properties dwell in our honorable 
friend, the hyena. You may deal with cramp 
thus : ** Make « cataplasme of a live wolfe, sodden 
in oile till the said oile be gellied to the height or 
consistence of a cerot.” I should like to see a live 


wolf submitting to this process; but would decline , 


to make up the prescription. 
Suppose yourself exposed to danger from ser- 


( 





pents, you have only to lay unto the bitten place 
** the braines of a Hen,” and straightway you are 
whole again. But whether the wound be mortal 
or not, you have your revenge, for—with the ex- 
ception of salamanders—‘* serpents can burt but 
once, neither kill they many together; to say 
nothing how, when they have stung or bitten a 
man, they die for very griefe and sorrow that they 
have done such a mirchiefe, as if they had some 
pricke or remorse of conscience afterwards.” A 
serpent's conscience ' 

One or two recipes are of special interest to the 
ladies. The firet is for the complexion: * The 

sterne bones of a young white bulkin, or steere, 
sodden for the space of fortie duies and nights to- 
gether, unti] such time as they be resolved into 
the liquor; if the face be wet with a fine linnen 
cloth ane in the said decoction, it causeth the 
skin to look clean and white."and without any 
rivels or wrinkles ; but the said liniment must be 
kept all night to the face in manner of a maske.” 
The seco: d recipe is for the hair: “Ants eggs 
stamped and incorporat with flies, likewise 
pounded together, will give « lovely black colour 
to the bairs of the eiebrows.” The mysteries of a 
bairdresser's shop are not easily fathomed, and 
that of Mr. Truefitt may contain the following 
substitute for curling-irons: ‘* A cammels taile 
dried and reduced into ashes and incorporat with 
oile, doth curle and frizzle the haire of the 
head.” 


—_—-— 


MY SATCHEL. 


BY H. H HOPF, 


CHAPTER IX.—~THE NAMELESS.--(contincep.) 

Wuen left by Mrs. Ferguson in her bed-cham- 
ber, she sat down by the window-sill, which was 
low, and, as I have stated in a former chapter, 
looked out. Her view was nearly in an opposite 
direction from that of Gerrit's, and the prospect 
not as imposing. It was far superior in quiet 
beauty. Less of God's work, but vastly more of 
man’s to-fall within the range of vision. The 
scene was well calculated to awaken a sense of 
dependence, yet, at the same time, to inspire with 
confidence a spirit so trusting as hers. She medi- 
tated awhile, then sang a pretty ballad in an un- 
der-tone, then prayed fervently, and went to bed. 
She woke later, the morning after, than usual, for 
she lacked the early carol of the birds which she 
had tamed. On waking, however, she rose 
promptly, and, dressing herself, descended to the 
sitting-room, where she met Mrs. F., who called 
her “ daughter,” and kissing her, told her to put 
on her bonnet and take a little turn in the open 
air. Penelope did so, and went out. As she left 
the piazza she heard the voice of Gerrit in the 
barn, and to it she went forthwith. As she en- 
tered, Dare-All whinnied, and Gerrit, who was 
in the stall out of sight by his head, said : 

“QO! ho, my fine fellow! what do you want? 
You are a favorite all round. You have gotten a 
mistress as well as a master—a glorious girl she 
is; and then Penelope broke nly calling : 

“Gerrit! be careful what you say about me, 
for I can not abide flattery.” 

“Why, Darling, you here! 
were yet a-bed.” 

“Sol ——— and | thought you had better 
know that I was here, or you might say too kind 
wa Eh! Desting, ae danger of my doing that 

“ : ing, i " 
Dene A” ng, no danger of my doing t to 

‘* How is he this morning ?” she inquired. 

“Oh! fine as silk. Do you know father had an 
offer cee last evening ’” 

“No 


“ He did 


> 


I thought you 
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* Will be sell bim ’” 

** Not if I cam help it.” 

* What was the = offered ?” 

“ Five bundred dollars.” 

** Somewhat an advance on his cost.” 

« Yes, but he is worth three times that money. 
He is now the fastest horse in the county, | be- 
lieve, and I am going to prove it, unless father 
I i hb Penelope Jaughed 

**Ha! ba!” Penelope la , 

“ What are you laughing at ”” Gerrit asked. 

“IT was thinking how easy he could be made 
ee to anybody but us.” 

** How ?” 

* By attaching him to us, and detaching him 
from all others. Horses can make love to humans 
just as well as humans to them. If you can be- 
come attached to a horse, he can reci te it, 
and wi//; but perhaps you will not know how 
it isexhibited. Well, Gerrit, if a horse gets at- 
tached to you erry much indeed, he gets so be 
cares little for others. If they do not interfere 
with his attachment, he does ordinary work well 
enough, but if they do interfere, he may. not 
unlikely, grow spiritless, or cross,or ugly. Dare- 
All, I think, under bruised and outraged affection, 
would grow the latter, and if father were to sell 
him for five hundred dollars, he would probably 
have the chance of buying him back at what he 
first got him. It is my opinion, Gerrit, that the 
man that sold Dare-All to father is disappointed 
in his proving so tractable an animal. It is my 
belief, that if the stable secrets of that horse- 
dealer could be got at, it would be found that he 
had had trouble with him.” 

“So do I, Darling. And for that reason I per- 
suaded father to buy him. I knew that I could 
break him to steadiness, and I saw, in the owner's 
eye, the wish to sell him. Already Dare-All’s 
fame is getting abroad, and I am satisfied that he 
has in him great resources.” 

** Well, we will both ask father not to sell him.” 

‘* Suppose we ask him to hear our reasons, after 
breakfast,” said Gerrit. 

“You had better,” Penelope replied; and at 
that moment the bell for breakfast or rather for 
te tami tingled, and they shut up the door of the 

arn and went into the house. 

After breakfast, Gerrit said : 


«Father, can you and mother give us a few 
minutes for conversation’ Penelope and I wish 
to speak to you on a particular matter.” 

« Yes, Gerrit, speak, and mother and I will 
listen.” 

“We wish to request you not to sell Dare- AIL” 

* Ah! I had about concluded not to refuse the 
gentleman if he called to-day Five hundred 
dollars, in a horse, isa large sum for a man of 
my capital to invest. True, I did not pay that 
amount, but that the horse has grown to that 
value, renders it none the leas a duty to realize 
such value.” 

** But suppose that is not his value? What if 
he is worth twice that amount? What if he ie 
worth five times that sum! In that case the risk 
of keeping would be much greater, yet to avoid it 
you would not sell him for five hundred dollars. 
1 am a boy, [ know, but, father, if 1 owned Daro- 
- I would not take one thousand dollars for 

im.” 

* Oh! Gerrit,” said his mother, ‘‘ you are wild. 
You are judging from feeling. and not from merit, 
1 fear.” 

** Perhaps I am, dear mother ; but so sure I am 
right, am I, that if he was my horse, I would not 
look at a thousand dollars for him.” 

“What do you discover in the animal ~ jus- 
tifies you in putting so high a price on him?” 
asked his father. _ : 

“ Several things, sir : 

“1. He is evidently thorough-bred. 

“2. He is extremely well-built. 

“8. He is a thorough roadster, and can now, on 
& common road, take a 250-pound buggy, and 
two persons, sixty miles in six rs.” 

“Oh, my son, you are wild !” said his father. 

** Father, I am not only not wild in saying this, 


(Fes., 


but I should be inside the truth were I to say he 
could do it im five hours. But permit me to go on 
stating his good qualities : 

“4. He cam trot a mile, on s common road, in 
three minutes; and, by , can do it in less 
than 240 on a ‘course ;’ and I now can be 
made to trot twelve miles quicker than any horse 
in > a. 

“6. He is very intelligent. 

6. Is w good feeder. 

“7. Hes a good constitution. 

“8. Will wear like iron. 

“9. We may as well own him as any one else, 
till we see what he will come to; and as for the 
y meen = ns after him aqpes ket mo you 

know his good and that he 
to buy him for half oe eaten” “ 

“Well, P , child, Gerrit, in opening his 
plea in bebalf of ng Dare-All, remarked that 
you, as well as bimeelf, wished to say something 
against selling him. What are your reasons ?” 

* All that Gerrit has urged, and, in addition, 
that Dare-All is not likely to be a very valuable 
animal to any man at present, but reelf. He 
is a horse of high spirit, and gives his affections or 
his dislikes with vigor. He has taken a most de- 
cided liking to Gerrit, and knows us all. He is 
on good terms with the household, I may say. To 
transfer him to other hands, is by no means un- 
likely to change the direction of his impulses ; and 
if this is done, he will be as fractious as he is now 
docile. If, however, he can be kept by us till he 
passes from the coltish stage to the settled and 
staid condition of the horse, his irritabilities will 
turn into actual power, and he will be as famous 
for his determined spirit as he is now for mettle- 
someness.”” 


“« Why, Penelope, when did you learn to analyze 
horse-flesh ”’ asked Mr. Ferguson. 

“When I learned to analyze everything that 
has /ife. By living with horses.” 

“What! have you, too, like Gerrit, been 
brought up with horses ”” 

* Yes, my dear sir, and with horsemen, too.” 

** Well, if Dare-All is all you say he is, I ought 
not to sell him, and perhaps the best way is to try 
him. Now I want to go to the city of S——, 
which is twenty miles, and I want to be in our 
Village this afternoon at3r.m. I must neces- 
sarily stay in S—— an hour and a half, and it 
will be an hour before I can be ready to go. This 
will give me five hours and a half to go Sav and 
back, including an hour and a half of detention 
at S——. Now, oe gallant defenders of this most 
remarkable animal, will you guarantee that he 
shall draw me and Gerrit—Gerrit being the dri- 
ver—to 8—— and back in four hours on the 
road, and not hurt himself by so doing ”” 

** J will,” said Gerrit. 

“ We will,” said Penelope 

** Very well ; get him ready, get ready yourself, 
and J willbeready. You know I am never behind 
time. If he does it handsomely, and can caper the 
next day, I promise you that I will never sell him 
till we all consent.” sl 

“Good !’ said Gerrit; ** Dare-All Jies in the 
family.” 

“ ” said Penelope; ‘“ Dare-All will do it, 
and caper like a lamb on a hillock next day. 
Now, my lad, Gerrit, you attend to the driving, 
and I will to the capering.” 

At the time, Mr. F. started, and in one hour 
and fifty minutes they were before the door of the 
hotel in 8——. It is sufficient to say that Mr. F. 
was surprised at the speed and bottom of his horse, 
and that he was still more su when he 
drew them to his door in one hour and forty-five 
minutes from S——. He said nothing, for he 
really expected to see him, the next morning, as 
stiff as though foundered. Bat Gerrit was up 
early, and groomed him; and aftr breakfast, 
Penelope went to the barn, and taking off his 
halter, breathed into his nostrils a minute, and 
turned and went out of the stall. and the horse 
followed her. She took him by the mane on his 
withers, and lightly on to his back, and 
at the sound of her voice he began to move as if 





parade, or amid a or drove of wild hor- 


—— oo 


that he should not 
agree that he should be. 
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Messrs. Fowrer anv Weris—! have a case 
to relate which may tend to aid the cause which 
you advocate in your Waren-Cune Jounwa.. 
Last winter J taught a village-echool at Brush's 
Mills, St. Lawrence County, N.Y. My uncle lives 
there, a wealthy farmer, and I boarded with him 
during my three months’ school. He has a son of 
sixteen, Rinaldo, who has been rather sickly from 
his infancy; in fact, his parents had given up 
hopes of his ever reaching man’s estate; and he 
himself expected to drag out a miserable existence 
and fill a premature grave. I asked him if he 
was going to attend the school. He thought not. 
“Why,” said I. “* Because,” said he, “if I do I 
shall be sick; I am sick every winter that I go to 
school, and I think it is better to stay at Sone 
and be well than go to school and be sick.” ‘So 
do I,” said 1; * health is even better than educa- 
tion; but I think you might attend school aad not 
be sick.” Three weeks passed away before Rinaldo 
came to school 

His mother had been a weakly woman, and died 
about the time of this son's birth; but his father 
& strong, stout man of about seventy years. He { 
has always worked in the open air, and eaten 
whatever and whenever he felt inclined, and 
taught his son to do the same. Rinaldo was very 
fond of eating, and ate at all times of the day, and 
his eating generally concluded by devouring as / 
manpeqyneennn tees Sangin arate bed. 
In the morning he felt unwell, a bad taste in the 
mouth, and languishing state of body and mind. 

His father’s common sense led him to put little 
faith in drugs, but he thought perhaps smoking 
might help him. Rinaldo had commenced the use 
of the pipe, and rather imagined it did him good. 
I believe Tons the first who had ever attempted to 
teach ae in this school. | persuaded Rina). 
do to join the class. Here | had ample opportunity } 
to unfold the laws of life and health to him in } 
common with the rest of the clase. I took especial 
pains to show how the habitua: use of tobacco 
never does any good, but much harm; how and 
when water may be used with benefit; why we 
should eat at stated periods, and why the pores of 


with 


in practice the truths he 
ee He threw aside his pipe, and 
re to eat even an apple, except at -time. 
oe ea oo eae ter ee eee. 
t even grew stronger. rents began to 
have hopes that he might besemme aman. This 
took place. in the winter of 18568 and ’69. He con- 
tinues to become stron and more us to 
this day, and is now a firm believer in what all 
pee in Ea ey well know, that if the 
laws of life th are studied and practiced as 
Se nen, 
child, there is no necessity for sickness. 
Mipp.ascrr. 


Cuase Rors Dicxinson. 


: 
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WATER. 

“To the days of the aged it addeth length, 
Te the might of the strong !t addeth strength. 
1t fresheus the heart, It brightens the sight, 
"Tis like quafing « goblet of morning light.” 


TOPICS OF THE MONTE. 


BY BR. T. TRALL, M.D. 


Tue 
politicians are agitating themselves and dis- 
tracting the country, to the tune of three 
thousand dollars or thereabouts for their 
trouble, concerning all sorts of evils and 


Innepredsipte Conrirct.—W hile 


conflicts, repressible and irrepressible — 
which, by the way, are just as likely to 
come to pass as Niagara Falls are to run 
up stream—there is « conflict, now in the 
full tide of successful experiment, which 
will not be repressed until one or the other 
contending systems is exterminated from 
earth. We mean the conflict between Hy- 
gienic Medication and Drug Medication. 
We have, many a time and oft, charged 
falsity of doctrine and fatality of practice 
upon the drug medical system. 
sustained this charge by facts and argu- 
ments which no one has pres:med to dis- 
pute—which no one can or dare gainsay. 
Nay, more. We have proved it by the 
highest evidence the nature of the case ad- 
mits of—the declarations and confessions 
The authors of the 
standard text-bocks on medical science de- 


of our opponents, 


clare that what is popularly termed medical 
The National 
Medication Association has recently ac- 
knowledged and officially promulgated the 
statement, that the whole medical profession 
of the United States, and, indeed, of the 
whole civilized world, is acting 


science is no science at all, 


and has 
always been acting, on an erroneous theory, 
and with generally injurious, and very often 
fatal, results! The professors of the drug 
medical schools in the city of New York, 
who are now lecturing to several hundred 
young men on the subjects of diseases and 
remedies, confess their entire ignorance of 
the nature of disease, and their utter inz- 
bility to explain the rationale of the action 
of any one of their medicines. 

On the contrary, the Hygeiv-Therapeutic 
College professes to understand and to teach 


} tion of drug-doctors. 


We have » 


—— ~ 


, the essential nature of all diseases, and to 
; explain the modus operandi of all remedial 
agents. The professors of this school have 


for years thrown down the gauntlet on every 


) occasion, and challenged their opponents to 


a public discussion. We have even offered 


} to pey a competent representative of the 
, drug system handsomely for his time and 


trouble, if he would discuss with us the 


» relative and absolute merits and demerits 


of our respective systems, so that the whole 
subject could be brought before the public 
in such a manner as to secure the develop- 
ment and triumph of truth 

But we have thus far been unable to find 
a single opponent of reputation who was 
willing to risk the system he advocates, 


> teaches, and practices, through the ordeal 


of a public discussion. We must, there- 
fore, go to the people with our controversy, 
with or without the co-operation or opposi- 
Lecturers and public 
speakers are all the while preparing for this 
work; and we hope, at the close of our 
winter term of school, to have a sufficient 
number 


and 


prepared ready to attend 


) Health Conventions wherever the friends 
} of medical reform will make due arrange- 


ments. If in these mass-meetings the drug 


doctors will discuss with us any questions 
whereon we differ, well and good; if they 
refuse to co-operate in the work of educat 
ing the people, so much the worse—for the 
doctors. 


Eavat Epvucation ror tHe Sexes.— 


The questions whether the sexes should be 
educated together, and whether 


fermales 


should have equal educational facilities 
with males— although a self-evident propo- 
sition to the true physiologist—has been 
much discussed in the hewspapers of late. 
There are several 


seminaries of jearning im 


our country where it is saed that females 
and males are educated on an equal and the 
same platform. But the equality is very 


ad- 


mitted tothe schools on the same terms 


unequal, after all. True, females are 


conditions as there 
The the 


leged class in the matter of educational in 


and males, and all 


equality ends males are privi- 


structions and exercises 


“Aunt Fanny” 
kind, 


* Annt Fanny i Iwnorant of one of Hea- 


who does not kuow 


yood, genial, human nature-loving 
ven's best gifts to the race--is on a lectur- 
ing tour in Western New York, and writ 
ing her keen and wholesome observations 
and reflections to Life I/lustrated. “ Aunt” 
is a stre ng advocate for female teachers— 
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even female lecturers—and thus records her 
protest against the injustice done to women 
in the Genesee College, at Lima, New York ; 


This institution is said to give equal privileges 
of education to the sexes, and we find the names 
of both gentlemen and ladies in every department ; 
yet when we asked if they taught the aris to de- 
claim, as they did the boys, the reply was No!— 
as usual. ey were _— allowed to read their 
thoughts. Again, at an exhibition of the Sopho- 
more class—which we attended—where some ten 
or fifteen young gentlemen came forward and 

ave their Righeot thoughts toa very large and 

ensely packed audience, not a lady of their class 
was brought out, nor did those young Americans, 
in one sentence, through the whole evening, allude 
to the existence of such a being as & woman. 
Now, is this giving an equal education to the 
sexes ; developing them truly for the earnest and 
noble life that we trust will come to pass in the 
time to come ? 

We might, perhaps, pass over this, if it was pe- 
culiar. But we know of no college where men 
and women are educated together on a plane of 
equality—where it has become a fixed usage to 
train girls in elocution and declamation, the same 
as boys. 

It is a fraud and wrong to every educated wo- 
man. Why shall she not be fitted for the sphere 
which demands and offers high reward, as well as 
man? 

If the Faculty of a college educate their boys to 
think that all things honorable and good are at- 
tainable and proper for them, and, at the same 
time, teach their girls that the broad paths of life 
are not for their use—that only here and there, 
in narrow lanes, overshadowed by the moss-grown 
old trees of conservatism and custom, they may 
honorably and respectably walk—will they not 
deaden every faculty, and make their efforts slow 
and toilsome in the onward and upward track ? 

Most certainly they will; and also deprive them 
(in as much as they can) of the power of helping 
to educate the world, from the pulpit or the plat- 
form, defrauding them of the award which is so 
acceptable to man—the fifty dollar fee—which 
woman knows how to use, as well a5 man 

Cenesee College is doing a great work; and we 
don't write this with any other feeling than sim- 
ply to show the wrong done, in this department, 
to our own sex, here as elsewhere 

This institution is beautifully situated on high 
ground, and commands a very extensive prospect ; 
is said to be remarkably healthy; and its stu- 
dents, during the past year, number over seven 
hundred ; nearly half, according to their catalogue, 
are ladies 


We have the pleasure to inform “ Aunt 
Fanny” that there is one institution in the 
world—and, so far as we know, the only 
one in the world—where ladies and gentle 
men are educated in all respects on the 
In the New 
York Hygeio-Therapeutic College the fe- 


principle of exact equality, 


males, as well as the males, take part in 
lyceum debates, read essays, declaim, ete., 
and are often appointed as critics on the 
matter and manner of the sayings and 
doings of the male speakers, It is, per- 
haps, needless to add that, on the whole, 
the ladies of this school acquit themselves, 
in declamation, debate, and criticism, quite 
as creditably as do the gentlemen. 
Sayxative Dave-Mepication. — Ot all 
the comice-tragical things in this serio- 
) farcical world of ours, commend us for a 
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concentrated comminglement of the sub- 
lime and the ridiculous—one part of the 
former to any quantity of the latter—to 
the prescriptions of our Eclectic friends. 
They profess to reject anything which is in 
any way injurious to the constitution; to 
select only such medicines as are capable 
of making sanative impressions on the sys- 
tem, and to select the good and reject the 
bad of all medical systems. But the way 
the Eclectics apply these pretensions to 
practice is sadly, disastrously queer. 

We have before us the Philadelphia 
Eclectic Medical Journal, for December, 
1859. 
reports of cases as treated by Professors 
Paine and Calkins, we find their list of 
“sanatives” embraces many of the most 
deadly poisons of the allopathic materia 
medica, 


And on looking over the clinical 


Among them are iodine, aconite, 
or wolfsbane, belladonna, or deadly night- 
spade, nux vomica, or dogsbane, hyoscya- 
mus, or henbane, prussic acid, veratrum 
viride, or poison-poke, arnica, rhus radi- 
etc. If they will only add arsenic, 
ratsbane, and the physio-medical erygeron 


cans, 


—fleabane—their list of banes will be com- 
plete, for they will then have selected all 
the banes of all the materia medicas. We 
are, and always have been, puzzled to un- 
derstand the sanitativeness of drug-poisons, 
and we fear our Eclectic brethren will never 
condescend to enlighten us. Indeed, we 
know they will not. 


A Puttosopaican Marve. — We find | 
the following marvelously philosophical, 
physiological, pathological, psychological, 
nosological, etiological, symptomatological, 
diagnosticological, prognosticological, pa 
thognomonological, therapeuticological, and 
polysyllabatautological article in the De- 
number of the Xelectic Medical 
Journal of Philadelphia. If the 
melanchologically-disposed dyspeptic can 


cember 


most 


read it understandingly, and not laugh him- 
self into better digestion, he must be a 


hopeless case. All Pharmacocatagrapho- 


logia couldn't save him : 


Sromacn Baru.—During the night the coats 
of the stomach become covered with partially di- 
gested food, and a plastic fluid which oozes from 
the small vessels of the stomach. This coating 
remains to a greater or less extent ae “7. 
and prevents the proper digestion of the . To 
remove this accumulation, add as much table salt 
as will lie on a five-cent piece to a half tumbler of | 
pure yo and — es meal. B - 
means pone will not on prevented, but 
many s case cured. Tho cals and water wend 
the filth from the coats of the stomach, the ab- 
sorbent veins take it -P and convey it to the | 
lungs, where it is burned by oxygen to warm the | 
body, and elevate the temperature of the stomach | 








to facilitate the mechanical aad chemical! solution 
of the food when it is introduced. 


Hlere is a vast improvement on Liebig’s 
theory of “respiratory food.” He has 
taught, or rather mistaught, the medical 
profession that alcohol, oils, and various 
poisonous and injurious things are used in 
the organic economy—“burned in the 
lungs”—to keep up the bodily temperature. 
But it remained for a later genius to dis- 
cover that the “filth” upon the coats of the 
stomach is useful in warming the body and 
enabling the stomach to digest its food. If 
the theory be sound, the filthier the stom- 
ach the better, is it not, Dr. Eclectic? Our 
idea—though it may be a very crude one— 
is that the natural remedy for a filthy stom- 
ach is the absence of filthy ingesta. It 
seems to us that if people will not swallow 
filthy things, nor too much of anything, 
there will be no filth on the coats of the 
stomach. 
viction. 

We conclude with the following extract 
from an article wherein the editor addresses 
his patrons : 


We shall also devote a portion of the Journal to 
pathology, illustrating the fact that the American 
Eclectic system of medicine is the only one founded 
on a really scientific basis. 





However, we are open to con- 


Meastes aNd Wuoortxo Coven. — 
These complaints have been rather more 
than usually prevalent, recently, in various 
parts of the city. In many cases they 
have occurred almost conjointly, and in a 
still greater number of cases the measles 
has supervened upon various stages of the 
whooping cough. In some of these cases 
the combined malady was severe, the prin- 
cipal violence of the disease being mani- 
fested in the catarrhal or pulmonic compli- 
cation, attended with harassing cough and 
considerable pain or sense of soreness in 


the throat, and diffused through the ches 


and lungs. But all the cases, without ex- 
ception, which have been treated hygeio- 
therapeutically from first to last have re- 
covered, while the deaths under drug-treat- 
ment have been numerous. 

In no class of diseases are the incompar- 
able safety and superiority of hygienic 
medication more strikingly manifested than 
in the eruptive fevers—small-pox, measles, 
scarlet fever, erysipelas, etc. We have not 
in fifteen years, nor has any one of our 


; associate physicians, lost a case of eruptive 


fever of any kind, although many cases 
have been treated by us each year. 

In some neighborhoods of the city the 
measles has been endemic, and then, as 











as 
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usual, the force, diathesis, and violence of 
the fever have varied greatly in different 
cases. A majority of the cases were of the 
low or atonic diathesis, requiring but little 
cold water treatment, the principal appli- 
ances requisite being tepid ablutions, wet 
cloths to the chest and throat, cold cloths 
to the head, and warm foot-baths, This is 
a point in the treatment which is liable to 
be overlooked in home-practice. Regard- 
ing all fevers as of essentially the same 
character, and the wet-sheet pack as the 
special appliance for fever, those who get a 
smattering of our system are very apt to 
resort to the packing process, regardless of 
the peculiarities of the different cases; and 
hence they occasionally fail, and our system 
is discredited. The rule for applying the 
wet-sheet is a general, uniform, and preter- 
natural heat, with florid redness all over 
the surface. Then it is alwaysuseful. But 
if the heat of the surface is very unequal 
—some places hot and flushed, and others 
cold and pale—or if the feet are inclined to 
chilliness, or if there is a very frequent 
pulse, or great prostration of the strength, 
or if the patient has been worn down by 
previous nursing, sickness, labor, or suffer- 
ing, the wet-sheet pack should never be 
employed. 

When the cough is harsh, and the ex- 
pectoration tenacious, and the voice very 
hoarse or croupal, a little warm water, 
drank occasionally, is all that is required in 
addition to the measures already indicated. 
We have seen cases in which there was a 
condition of the throat analogous to the 
complaint called dyptheria, lately noticed 
in various parts of this country, Canada, 
and Europe. In these cases the patients 
were speechless—in one case for several 
days—but all recovered without any serious 
accident or sequela, 


Heattn Convention 1x New Yor«.— 
The National Health Association had a 
public demonstration in the large hall of 
the Cooper Institute on the 27th and 28th 
December, 1859. The audiences were 
highly respectable and intelligent, and list- 
ened with deep interest and undivided at- 
tention to all of the speakers. Dr. J. C. 
Jackson, of Dansville, N. Y., officiated as 
chairman. 


On Tuesday evening D. A. Gorton, 


M.D., gave an exposition of the principles 
and objects of the Association, and showed 


; the great necessity fur a general and na- 


tional health reform movement, from the 
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increasing maladies and decreasing stamina 
of the people of this city, State, and na- 
tion. He adduced ample statistical data 
to prove that the rate of mortality is not 
only appalling, but fearfully increasing. 

Mrs. Huldah Page, M.D., followed with 
an address on the evils resulting from false 
habits and bad examples, and dwelt par- 
ticularly on the tobacco-using habit, which 
she characterized as the great nuisance of 
this city, and the curse of the whole nation. 
She demonstrated by physiological reason- 
ing and by indisputable facts that this filthy 
custom is rapidly reducing the young men 
of this country to a race of physical and 
intellectual pigmies. 

Dr. Jackson concluded the exercises of 
the evening with an address on the unphys- 
iological habits of society, dwelling with 
emphasis’on the great error of medical men 
in undertaking to repair the damages result- 
ing from erroneous customs by the adminis- 
tration of drug-poisons. He explained how 
drugs multiplied and complicated diseases, 
so that, when the physician of the drug 
school once gets into a family, he seldom 
gets out so long as both parties live 

On Wednesday afternoon R. T. Trall, 
M.D., made the opening address, and ex- 
plained the radical ground of difference be- 
tween the hygienic and the drug-medical 
systems. He declared that no drug-physi- 
cian, from any data obtainable from his 
books or schools, could explain the nature 
of any one disease, nor the action of any 
And to put the matter to 
the test, he offered any such physician who 


one medicine. 


would come on the platform and do it, one 
hundred dollars in cash. He also made 
the same offer to the drug-physicians of 
New York that he made to those of Dans- 
ville, N. Y., a few weeks ago, viz., that he 
would give any one of them one hundred 
dollars if he would come before the audi- 
ence and state correctly the premises of his 
own system, or the principles of the hygeio- 
therapeutic system. It is, perhaps, need 
less to add that no physician evinced a dis- 
position to accept either one of his very 
liberal offers. 

Dr. Page followed with an address on 
Health Education for Women. She took 
the ground that a proper education of our 
females in the laws of physiology and hy- 
giene would nearly rid them of disease, 
and enable them to perform all the duties 
of life, not only without sickness and suf. 
fering, but with pleasure and comfort. 

In the evening Miss Harriet N. Austin, 





of the Dansville Water-Cure, spoke for 
more than an hour on the subject of Dress 
Reform, She appeared on the platform 
a la “American Costume,” and was re- 
ceived with great applause, She adverted 
with force and effect to the almost universal 
ill health of American females, one of the 
chief causes of which she explained to be 
the present fashionable, uncomfortable, and 
unphysiological style of dress, Scarcely 
one of the articles of her wardrobe sub- 
serves either true taste, protection, or use. 
She described the plan for constructing all 
needful garments so as to secure free play 
and perfect development to every organ 
and muscle of the body. 
replete with instructive 


ler address was 
illustrations and 
telling points, She read extracts from let. 
ters received from various parts of the 
country, warmly commending the ‘short 
dress,” and speaking encouragingly of the 
progress of this department of the Health 
Reform Movement. 


Dr. Jackson made the concluding ad- 





dress, which was delivered in his usual 
pointed, eloquent, and philosophical man- 
ner, 

On Thursday evening the Convention 
met in the Lecture Hall of the Hygeio 
Therapeutic College, and listened to an ad 
dress from Dr. Jackson, which embraced 
the whole range of dictetic habits, and 
And on 


Friday evening Dr. Jackson spoke for an 


elicited considerable discussion. 


hour and a half in the Brooklyn Institute 
on the general subject of health reform, and 
the intimate connection between obedience 
to the laws of organic life and intellectual 
power and moral progress, The Conven 
tion then adjourned, to meet again in the 
city of New York during the anniversary 
season in May next. 

On Monday, Jan. 2, 1860, Dre, Jackson 
and Austin, with the students of the Col 
lege, were invited to a dinner-party on 
physiological principles at the Water-Cure 
of Professor Lines, in Williamsburg; and 
on Tuesday, od, they met the Faculty and 
students in the dining room of the Hydro- 
pathic Institute, 15 Laight Street, where all 
parties entertained themselves and each 
other with sentiments drank in filtered Cro- 
ton water, and speeches untainted with the 
inspiration of any intoxicating or stimulat- 
ing beverage. Several of the graduates of 


the College were present on the festive oc 


‘ ) 
casion, among whom was Dr. J. D. Craig, ( 


of Wilmington, Delaware. We are glad 


to learn that Dr, Craig is meeting with ex 
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—— 


A 


wealthy friend of our system proposes to 


cellent success in that beautiful city. 


build him a new and large establishment 
during the ensuing summer. 

The following sentiments will show the 
spirit of the exercises at the festival, and 
the tone of the speeches : 


1. De. Trati —The Presidin, 
Hygeio-Therapeutic Institute, an 
nent of true hygienic principles. 


Proposed by F. W. Hurd, of Dansville. 
Responded to by Dr. Trall. 


Genius of the 
the able expo- 


2 Tue Dawsvicne Waten-Cune.—May its 
staff of physicians, with their presiding, able, 
liberal, and enlightened head, Dr. Jackson, be 
long spared to bless the sick, and to exemplify the 
laws of life in the future as they have done in the 
past. 

Proposed by Mr. Elderkin, of Connecti- 
cut. Responded to by Dr. Jackson, 


8. Woman as a Prysrcian.—May her quali- 
fications for the profession be soon felt and duly 
acknowledged hy every medical college in the land. 

Proposed by Mr, Hertley, of England. 
Responded to by Mrs. Huldah Page, M.D. 

4. Tue Dress Rerornm—as exhibited by its 
able and unflinching advocates. May their exam- 
ple, for many years to come, continue to command 
the respect and admiration which it justly merits. 

Proposed by Mr. Cameron, of Canada, 
Responded to by Miss Harriet N. Austin, 
M.D. 

5 Tue Srupents or tHe Hyoeio-THenra- 
peutic Coutece.—May they ever make consist 


ency and truthfulness the chief ornaments of their 
profeasion 


Dr 
Responded to by Mr. Betts, of Pennsylva- 


Proposed by Phillips, of Illinois 
hia, 


6. Seue-Dentan.—Essential to the physical re- 
demption and moral salvation of mankind 


Proposed by Mr. Relhans, of Cuba, W.! 
Responded to by Dr, Miller, of Dansville 
N.Y 

7. Tux Farrurv..—May those who conduct 
Water-Cures _— strictly hygienic principles 


have their worth acknowledged and their efforts 

sustained 
Proposed Mr. York, of Indiana 

Responded to by Miss Goodell, of New 


Ham pshir e. 


by 


8 Tue Gaapvares of Ovr Cottece.— May 
the students attending our College be cheered by 
the success of the faithful who have gone before 
them 


Proposed by Miss Ilomer, of Philade|- 
Responded to by Dr. Craig, of Wil- 
mington, Del. 


phia. 


9. Hyaew-Tuenary.—May its principles rap- 
idly spread, and awaken humanity to higher con- 
ceptions of life 


Proposed by Miss Fairchild, of Pennsyl- 
vania, 
Tennessee. 

10 Tue Paroressons of Ove Cottxoe.— May 


their t.achings be treasured up by us, and may 
we always remember them as bright and shining 


Responded to by Mr. Nead, of 


lights in our pathway, sent to guide us onward ‘ 


and upward. 
Proposed by Mrs. Choate, of New York. 
Responded to by Professor Gorton, M.D. 


11. Tue “Innepressrace Conruict.”—-It is 
between the systems of Allopathy and Hydro- 
pathy, and it must go on till one or the other tri- 
umphs. 

Proposed by Mr. Whaley, of Missouri. 
Responded to by the music. 

The speeches were interspersed with 
singing by a choir of ladies and gentlemen 


extemporized from the medical class for the 
occasion, 


The proceedings concluded with the pas- 
sage of the following resolution : 


Resolved, That the students of the Hygeio- 
Therapeutic College gratefully acknowledge the 
kindly sentiments expressed toward them by the 
patients of the Dansville Water-Cure on Thanks- 
giving Day, and in return beg to offer them the 
compliments of the season. 


@o Correspondents. 


Anewers in this department are given oy Da. Taare. 


H. B. A., Ger- 
The © Hydropatnic Cook Book” will give 
you the desired recipes fur cooking. You can not deter- 
mine the amount of impurities in bard water without a 
chemical analysis, and this isan expensive process. There 
is no way to render hard water pure, except by the process 
of distillation, which is very expensive. Where the well 
and spring water are hard, and you have no soft-water 
streams, you had better provide cisterns and catch rain- 
water. —_— 

Curae ror Dauskennees —Mra. M. 
case is 


Harp Water anv Cookery 
mantown, Ky. 


Your 
one of many thousands, The probability is that 
your husband will go on from bad to worse, until his fam- 
ly le impoverished and himself destroyed. There are no 
remedies to cure the appetite for alcohol except hygienic 
habits of living, and these he will not probably consent to 
adopt at bome, If you can induce him to spend a few 
weeks at a good water-cure, he may, by the strict disci- 
pline of the establishment, be reclaimed. Nauseanta, as 
ipecac, of tartar-emetic, mixed in the liquor, have in some 
cases, by sickening the stomach powerfully, overcome the 
morbid appetite for a time. But such cases can not be de- 
pended oo. The habit ts usually renewed in a few days 
or Weeks 

Tosacce.— Mary, Columbus, Wis. The I. 0 of 
G. T's are discussing the question, Is the ube of tobacco 
an lejery ot bem ft? So far, it bas not been decided either 
way. One old gentleman, an inveterate smoker. and re- 
markatly successful in gaining questions, is about routing 
the anti-tobacco debaters, He says in Germany, France, 
Engtand, etc., before tobacco was known, the average age 
of the people was 2% years; now, since the use of tobacco, 
itis & In every age and country tobaces-users live 
longer than others. He argues from history. He says in 
17) 0 the average life was 96; now. it is 85, and torarco- 
users are the longeet-lived. Can you inform me if this is 
true’ Were Washington, Humboldt, Shakespeare, Barn 
Newton, and Horace Mann users of tobacco? Whea d 
those doctors live mentioned in those essays on tobacco? 


When men addoce statistics t» show that the use of any 
polson ts conducive to sound health ond loog life, all ree- 
soning mortals may rest assured that there is some error, 
either in the statistics themselves or the application of 
them. Statistics have been presented on the other side to 
show that the use of tobacco ameng the Germans, where 
smoking is carried w the greatest extent, shortens the 
average longevity at least ten years. We can net answer 
whether the persons you name ever used tobacco. The 
doctors quo’ed in the essays lived in modern times. To- 
baceo bas been in use among civilized nations only about 
hree centuries Lt is certain that the use of tobacco is, in 
this country, sending thousands of people to their graves 
at forty, thirty, and even twenty years of age. It only re- 
quires the use of eyes unclouded by tobacco to see its ter- 
rible ravages among us. 
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Piterary Hotices. 


Peace’s Court or Deatu.—Mr. G. Q. Cot- 
tox, No. 37 Park Row, of this city, has undertaken « 
rather hazardvus experiment in the sale of fine engravings. 
He has bad executed a beautiful Chromo-Lithographic 
Engraving of Peale's celebrated painticg known as the 
“Court of Death,” and proposes to sell one handred 
thousand copies at one dollar, when the regular and usual 
price for such works is five dollars. The main expense of 
such @ work is not in the paper and printing, but in get- 
tiog up the plates. If only 5,000 copies are sold, $5 would 
be but a fair price ; but if the publisher can sell 100,000 
copies, he can afford them at $1 The undertaking is 
every way worthy of encouragement. 

The moral lessons of the engraving, illustrative of the 
evils of War and the temptations to /n’emperance and 
their consequences, are most vividly portrayed, and can 
not fail to make a lasting impression on the mind. A 
clergyman in the country, on obtaining a copy, writes as 
follows to the publisher: “I think it iss beautiful picture 
The moral lessons it conveys through the eye to the heart 
are so striking and so needful that there can not, I think, 
fail to be a demand for it from all parts aod places of the 
land. That picture of Jatemprrance, foc example—what 
hosts of people will be fain to have that «perk to dear ones 
around them—neighbors, fathers, children! How solemn 
and salutary the impression which such a more than writ- 
ten volume is fitted to make on the memory and heart '” 

The size of the engraving is 23 by 31 inches. Mr,Colton 
is well known here asareliable man. His advertisement, 
where full particulars may be seen, will be found in 
another column. 

Warer-Curne Jounnart —It is worth mach in 
a family, and should find its way to the fire-side of every 
household. $1 a year. Fowtesr & Weiss, New York.— 

Visitor, Mamercille, 0. 








Purenotocican anp Wate Cure Jovr- 
Nats.—These sterling and every way useful Magazines we 
have read with great pleasure. We are a full believer in 
Pbrenology, and think we have derived much benefit 
from its study. There is no class of lectures we listen to 
if intelligently presented with so much interest and profit 
as we do those on Phrenology. The Pwaswotcorat 
Jovanat is not avw so much devoted to the instruction of 
the toh « « of the eclence as It is to its philosophical illus- 
tration. In doing this, it presents us some curioas and 
instructive reading. The Watea-Ccvas Jovanat is equally 
able in the curative department of tteratare. It would 
indeed be difficult to find a brace of Journals that are 
monthly laden with so mach that studious aod Intelligest 
families can turn to good and practical account. Now ts 
the time to subseribe for 1860 —Repert r, Britg on, Me. 


Tee Waren-Cone Jovns t for November is 
on our table, for which our thanks are duc Mesers. Fow ian 
& Weta We would say to our readers who wish to 
have and read a thorough-going reform journal, and one 
that le filled with asefu! an! entertaining reading matter, 
subscribe for the Wares-Ccas. Published monthly at 
One Dottan ao year. Address Fowten & Warra, 08 
Broadway, N. ¥.—Zagle, Inv ep sdene , Jowa. 
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BOUND VOLUMES OF JOURNALS. 





Having a few volumes of the Purawovoercat Jownwat 
from 1851 (except 1854 and 1855), and of the Waras-Ovas 
Jovanat from 151 (except 1-55), that we desire to have in 
circulation, we make the following proposition : 

For Three Dollars we will send Three Copies of either 
Journal « year, and & bound volume of either Journal, 
post-paid, by mail. 

For Five Dollars we will send Five Copies of either 
Journal, aed two bound volumes, post-paid, by mail. 

For Ten Dollars we will send Ten Journals, and five 
bound volumes, post-paid. 

Our supply of bound volumes is not large, and those 
desirous of availing themselves of this offer should act 
promptly. FOWLER AND WELLS, 

908 Broadway, New York. 


——- + ee 


Corrtsponpents will please be particular to 
give the name of the Post-Office, County. and State. 
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Advertisements. 


Apvertisements intended for this Journal, to | 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in whieh | 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number » 
should be sent in at once. 

Txrus.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 

Tur New York Warer-Cure | 


AND HYGIENIC INST fe located at Nos. and | 
BL t Street, one door &. John’s Park. GOOD 
BOARD can be obtained from #5 to ¢7 per week ; FULL 


TREATMENT, with board, from $7 to $15 week. | 













































































Transient persons #1 per day. Gymnasium and Bathing 
4 ided for the use of guests, free of ¢! e 

Banos Gondabetene, S¢mn 8.0.0, 00 fp-m. Rk. T.T 

M.D., and D. A. GORTON, M.D., Physicians. RB. 

FANCHER, Proprietor. 














Dr. G. H. ‘laytor’s Institution, | 


No. 67 West Thirty-eigh'h Street, New York. 

All forms of chronic and acute disease treated by the 
Water and Movement-Cure, and other means siricily 
bygtenic. rt a 


Kinesrpatnic INsTiturTe. 
52 Morton Street, New York. 
CHARLES H SHEPARD, M.D. 


At this establishment invalids can have the advantage of 
Kinesipathy, or Swedish Movement-Cure, combined with 
all necessary Water-Cure appliances 


Ty . . , r . . > 

Tue Brooktyn Heteurts 
Woater-Cure Establishment is located at Nos 63 and 6 
Columbia Street, Brooklyn, L. L. Outside practice atiended 
to both in city and country. G. F. ADAMS, M.D. 
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* Facts are Stusporn ‘THines. 
DR. HOLLAND erected the New Graefenbery W ater- 
Cure Establishment, aad opened it for the recepiion of 
patients twelve years agy, and has conducted it ever since, 
which is a lon period than any similar institution bas 
been managed bs the same physician ja this country. 
He has, also. beuer success in curing such as have 
been given up to die by physicians of other schools, than 
at any other establishment 
RK. HOLLAND, M_D , New Greefenberg, N. Y. 


A Carv.—Tue Bixonawton 
WATER-CURE -ovts any similar establishment in this 
country, as to the “Hous Comrosgts” two be enjoyed by 

those taking treatment du the cold weather. 

All -wrable diseases treated with a success which defies 
















































Spermaiorrhes of years’ standing perman: nily cared in 
& few weeks by & sew mode of reatment. Prescriptions 
sont (vad A nee f U erplaceed) w any 

of the Unt on of 45. 
j Osteen bee 6 oem) "Dap 
| 0. V. THAYER, M_D., 
Binghamton, Broome County, N.Y. 


Evatrra =Warer-Cure. — ‘Ts 
Cure has been open seven years. For fourteen years its 
physicians have devote! their best energies to the Hy tro 
¢ practice Our location elicits the admiration of all. 
© bave spared no pains w make our Mi’-wre + 
desirable rewreat for the invalica. Mra. Gieasun devotes 
her aifentious special diseases of females. Our aim end 
deaire “25 oumason ae © as for relief. Ad- 
dress. oO. SON. M.D ; of t 
MRS. RB. B. GLEASON, Mp. ; mrs, N.Y. 




















Granite Strate Warer-Cure 
—-The succes of this Institution being established, the 
proprieuw does pt deem It necessary to write loog adver 
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TRU FE Beit? 
“Ria @ great ort & keep a good Waler-Cure Few 
persvons know we & do it.”"—Dn, Jackson. 


“Our Home.” 


Messrs. Fowtee axp Wetis: 

I always read the ecw advertisements in the Waten- 
Cuan Jovaenat, aod in the Decewber and January num- 
bers I noticed letters relating to “(vr fHown”—a Water- 
Cure in Danavitle, Liviogston County. N.Y.. kept by F 
Wilson Hurd & Co., and the physicians of which are Jas. 
©. Jackson, M.D., and Miss Harriet N. Austin, M.D. One 
of these levers was from “ A Western Man,” the other from 
an Eastern man who signs himeecif * Boston,” and both 
were highly eulogistic of he Institution and of its physi- 
cians. Now, sits, 1 am a Canadian, have been a patient 
at “Our Home,” and was @ patient at other Water-Cures 
before | went to Dansville, and I can more than corrobe- 
rate all that has been said by those who have spoken in its 
prac; and I want to say that “ Our Home” | > more 
like other Water-Cures in this country “ than chalk is like 
Cheshire cheese,” as Dr. Jactson would say I tell y «, 

tlemen, and | tell all the conductors of «ther W ater- 

‘ures who advertise in your columns, that there is no 
Health Institution in this country and as far as | know, in 
Europe, that can compare with “ Our Home” as [9 « 
ples for slot pe tons to go. Ut ie no ase in being mealy- 
mouthed about the statement. The facts are as | affirm 
them to be. Do you want proof? Look through your 
whote list of advertisements of “ ('ure .” and see if you can 
Gad «m- besides “ Our Home,” ehich combines the fellow- 
_ “yeteni regulations: 
and 





hysictans, proprietors, hired men and hired women, 
patieata, a// of whom live bygienically 
%. Buch o der in the domestic arrangements as that «ii 
(Ae wenn ens in the establishment get daily exercise in the 
air. 
& Such regularity in going to bed as that u// go wo bed 
early. 

4 Such an amount of A-ip in the adminivtration of 
bathe ss to insure thorough warmth before a patient is 
passed out of the hands of an allendant. 

5. The preseace always in the bath-heuse of a male or 
female physician whenever baths are administered 

& No medicines given. Geotlemen, more than half the 
Cures advertioed in your Jowayat have doctors whe give 
medicmes £8 A Littl medicine, jast enough w «i 
Nature. Ahem! Admirably calculated they are tw é/ in 
wppliog down the hoariest cure now resting on the 
merece of mankind — the system of Deve Maepwatios 

T. Sach regard to physiological law a» thal the patients 
can (reese healthfully. Do you Know? does one of your 
readers know anther Water-Cure in the United Stats, 
where sick women are allowed Ww dress sensibiy’ Why, 
sire, decent dress is in all of them under + , and poor, 
feeble creatures, all bat dead with disease. are i te 
Gout and founce over graves yawning wide for them, ia 
garments eo made as to render it impossible tor them to 
have gow! health 

& Such food as sick persons «wg't to eat. [io net now 
allude to the bind, Dut t+ (he manner of «o Ain It te 
sorth going a thousand miles to learn how to cook us it is 
done at “ Our Home.” 

9. Learning how t live. If parents knew what as Ao / 
this cetadiienment was for their children to learn -imyd+ 
Aabite and to get right walning aoder Dr. Jackson, his 
Cure woald be fall of children. If young married people 

| knew what and bow mach they might learn here, they 
would come and spend months to be taught of Dra Jack- 
son and Austin When | was there, and about leaving, I 
ook to inquire of numerous ta, and in -cery 

) dna’'anc- they toll ma that the tut wethm they get, a ying 
nothing of their im ft heutth, weaworth all the mo ey 

| &t coat them, and [ray tha seme of myself, ond I can do 

no more Haan g vein my testimony by advising the sick 

} to goto “ Our 1 me” to got well, the healthy to gv 

} there to learn how to te-p weil. 

} A CANADIAN. 





} Those who would Ike to know more about “Ova 
} Hows,” and its doings. can send for a (*rru'ar and a cop. 

| of that admirable Health Journal “Tux Laws or Lirt,” 
' either or both of which will be forwarded on reception of 
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_———e stamp to prepay postage. Read our 
vertisement below. All letters should be 
addressed w Dr. Jacason, or Dr. Austix,“ Oun 
Home,” Dansville, Livingston County, N. Y 


Tur Laws or Lire, a Health Journal pubd- 
Nehed monthly in Dansville, by M. W. sim- 
mona, price seventy-five cents a year, in ad 
vanes, single copy, ith reduction to cluta, is 
edited by Dr. Austin, sasisted by Dr, ant Mra. 
deckson. It te the size of the Waran-Cuas 
Jovanat Specimen ex seat gat on ap- 
plication, on reception of a stamp to pay pvst- 
age. 

TRACTS —Woe have them writien and pugq- 
lished on the fotlowing topics : 
No, }— Serofula 

2—Dyspepsia 
8—To the Young Men of the 
s ‘ 


price 8 cents. 
“ oe 


U e 6 
4-Spermatorrhea * 6 . 
5—Flesh as Food ‘ «¢ © 
6 - Dreas Reform. . “~¢ 
7—Hints on the Reproduc- 

UveSystem. . “ 1S . 
8~How to rear Beautiful 

Children(a private cir- 

eular) wo ” 

9 Christianity and the Health Reforma- 

tion . “ 6 “ 
10—Female Diseases and the Caustic 

Burners 


gratia, on paying postage 
We will send one or more of them for their prices, and 
pay the postage ourselves, of we will pay the postage and 
send the whole nicely wrapped up and carefully matied for 
one dodlar. 
Packine CLoTnrs. 
a view to take trea 





Persons visiting the Lnetitution with 
nt shoul! bring them, unless they 









prefer to buy them on arrival, They « of two lage 

comfortables and » large Woolen blanket: of one large 

} heavy comfortable and a pair of large and hearty woolen 

blankets, and two ‘in sheets, These latter, in any 

event, had better be bought *¢--, as they can be made to 
ft 

Rovte.-Come from the East on the New York and Erte 


Railroad tw Coraing, hence by Buffalo and Corning Koi\- 
toad to Wayland ; of from the East on the New York Central 
Railroad to Rochester, thence on the Geneare Valicy Ratl- 
road t» Wayland; of from the West to Koffale. thence on 
the “ Buffalo, New York, and Erie” Railrond te Wayland, 
and so Owns Howe’ 


by coach 


We remain, respectfully, for the Proprietors, 


JAMES ©. JACKSON, MD 
HARRIET No AUSTIN, MD, 
Dr F. SILSON HURD 


F. WILSON HURD & CO, Proprietors 


~ Dr. Beporrna’s Warer-Curt 


' Eatablichment ts at Saratoga Springs 


New Llaven Warer-Curi 
This inatitation is located in the Anest an! healthiest portion 
of the beautiful city of New Haven. The hows has been 
recently erected for the special purpose of making an at 
tractive and comfortable home 


where invalids may react 
with the full assurance of being permanently relieved of 
all curable diseases, The tnire fetes f the moat ay 





proved steam-heating apparatus enalies us without anger 
of ahnoyance to maintain 
temperature the year roun.! 

Mre I’. hae mace female disessce & special study, and 
bad a large etperience in thelr Weatment To those un 
acquainted with her professional atlannmentsa and tact in 
Maneging obatinate 


the whule hows at a -ammer 


aes, the beat references will be 





if desired (ul deor practice in city a munery * ; 
tended to 4. PHILLIPS, Mob 
u Mis. & A. PHILLIPS, MD 
Worcester Waren-Curs Dis 


ROGERS has returned from Europe and reassumed the 
me-lical direction of this establianment 
Mire Elizabeth Clapp, whe curing the last nine years 
bas cared for the interests of the sick in thie Lnatitution. i 
now assisted by her brother, Mr. Sias ¢ lapp, im Ube supe 
; intendence of it 
There ie no Establehment in thie country better ar 
) ranged for the appheation of er atment at all seasons 
For Circulars, ete . address 
u S. ROGERS, MLD, Worcester, Mass 


r 


Pittspura Warer-Cure. 
When we consider the long experience of the physicians, 
} the healthfulness and beauty of the location, the conve- 

nience of access, the well-furnished and commodious bed- 
} rooms, the numerous bath-roome on erery flew, the great 
variety of batha, the «tun ‘ance of 4 ft +, ing wae, and 
above all, the many hundreds of cures that have been per- 
formed here, we have no hesitation in recommending the 
} Pittsburg Water-Cure t invalids as being equai in al! 
) ite arrangements to any Cure in the United States. It is 
} jocated on the Oblo River and Pittsburg, Fort Wayne 
+ and Chicago Railroad, at // yers/l> Mtation, ten miles west 
, of the city. Invatids will find the very best accommoda 

tions here for winter treatment. The climate bere is very 

mild compared to that of New England and New York. For 
} further particulars addrees 
DES. FREASE, Box 1,404, Pittsburg, Pa 















( 


Mise Hannrer N. Aver, MD., weiter 
James ©. Jackson, M.D, ( Sectors, 
M. W. Simmons & Co., 


. 4 "ul diate 
Dawavitia, Livinuaton Co., N.Y, 4 Putdie\ers, 


Single Copy, seventy-five cents per year. 


The February number of this Health Journal, which is 
sixteen pages, quarto, and beautifully prin’ed, will contain 
entire, 

DR. AUSTIN'S GREAT SPEECH, 
1 a fiiles . y . Vey . 
CreveLanp Warer-Curr — 
ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1589.—The above establishment 
le now commencing iis Twelfth Season 

It has been In successful operation for the past eleven 
years has treated over forty-five bundred patients who 
have flocked hither trom nearly every State io the Union. 
It is now the oldest catablishment in America; having 
been under the charge of one physician longer than any 
other inatitution of the kind, The Proprietor intends, as 
his establishment was the great ploneer of the new treat- 
ment In the Weat, that it shall continue to be—what it ever 
has been— Pee RMINENTLY the Water-Cure of the Weat. 

hxcetsion being his motto, he has determined, the com- 
ing year, more richly to deserve it than ever before. 

He bas the pleasure of saying to his friends and numer- 
ous patrons, that notwithetanding in years past he has 
made numerous additions and improvements, yet this year 
will far exeeed all previous efforts. 

His additions this apring wilt nearly double his previous 
aecommodativns, He bas Just purchased the adjoining 


Cure, built by Dr. G. W. Strong and calied the Forest 
City Care 
The two Cures will henceforth be under one general 


management 

lle is «» buikling, in conection with the } ew de 
ment of the Old Cure, entirely new bathing conveniences, 
which for extent and perfection will not only be unsur- 
passed, bul UNggt ALaD In connection with these he 
repens to add the Russian bath aod modified Turkish 
rath, the hot dowche and epray, which will be fully equal 
for utility to the famous hot springs of Arkansas, and far 
mere convenient 

These additions will be completed by the first of May, 

He bas also secured as co-laborer the services of Dr. P 
It. Hayes, for the past two years connected with the 
Clifton Cure, but whe has been long knowa to the sick and 
afflicted as one of the most distinguished pioneers la com- 
bating disease, by rational treatment, 
ieasure of saying to his old friends, that Dr. J. J. Starges 
I again at bis post, with renewed bealth and vigor, and 
now as well able as he is eminently qualified to discharge 
ite duties. Ellen Higwins, M.D., still retams her counce- 
tion with the female department. 








te has also the } 


To those unacquainted with her success, ability, and ) 


peculiar tact in the treatment of those diseases, reference 
will be given to those who have been under her charge. 
The large experience we bave bad in the treatment of 
diseases peculiar to females, and the marked success which 
haa attended our efforts, induces us to believe tha’ they can 


be here treated with an gnericimncy and garipitr of cure / 


surpassed by pone. 
fe stid continue to use the Ecectro-Canmicat Barn in 
cases where it can be applied appre tely ; and our ex- 


perienee fully Juscfies previwus anticipations—that io the | 


cure of very many diseases it ts an invaluable ald, aad in 
many others it @ impossible with our present knowledge 
w effect a cure without it. 

Our enlarged and perfected Gymnasium will be under 
the personal supervision of Prof F. R. Deming, who will 
spare no efforts lo make this department as efficient as it is 
profiable for the it. 

To the sick and afflicted who are seeking health, and 
who wish to try what ert and skill surrounded by all nerd- 
ful facilities and the must careful atteation can do, to give 
again the bivssing of bealth—we ki tavite them tw 
) give as a trial. T. T. SEELYE, Proprietor. 

Cuevetann, Aprié |, 1859. 


I< 
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delivered on the evening of December 24, 1859, in 
Cooran'’s Lxetrrets, New Yorx Crrr, 
before a large and select andlence, who received It with 


unbounded applause. By all who heard it, it was confessed 
to be a meaterty speech, and has placed its Author In the 


front rank before the Public as a speaker on Health ( 


Keform 


This same number of the Journal will contain Dr. Jack- } 


son's account of Mia Austin's reception om New York 
when wearing “Tar Amegican Costume,” as going to 
show that Tux Prorie do respect the exhivition by a 


Iniinots Water Curr.—Brav- 
tifully located at Peoria, Il. Open Winter and Summer. 
Eleetro-Chemical Baths used to eliminate mineral drugs 
and all impurities from the system. Address 

DEKs. NEVINS & KENYON, 


Rounp Hitt Water-Curer, at | 


Northampton, Maas., is situated amid romantic mountain 


scenery; aod many hundred cases of various diseases, } 
some of the most obstinate character, are every year suc- | 
More ‘ 
speedy recoveries are made in the coo! months. Terms } 
Treatise ° 


cessfully treated here. Open summer and winter. 


from $8 to $12 per week. Circulars sent gratis. 





on Motorpathy, including History of Cases Treated, for 25 } 
cents. 
Addrens, H. HALSTED, M.D., Proprietor =} 


From Hanstep’s Late TREATISE ‘ 


ON MOTORPATHY.—* Mrs. B » aged twenty-five, 
had been unable to stand upon her feet for eight months 
previous to the time of entering the Institution 
lower limbe were susceptib'e of feeling, but the circulation 
was very much impeded. They were cold and diminished 
ia size, She had severe spinal irritation, much heat, and 
— jo the lumbar and sacral regions, gether with pr - 








pas «tort, and various female difficulties. She received ? 


immediate benefit from the treatment, and io a few months 
recovere:| her health, and the perfect use of her limbs.” 


This Treatise can be ob ained on return of mall by in- 5 


closing tweaty-five cents to 
H. HALSTED, M.D., Round Hill Water-Cure, North- 
ampton, Masa. 





Swirt’s) Parent Hanp-MIL1, 
for grinding all kinds of grain, is an excellent article, and 
very useful in Water-Cure Familice. 
$7. Sent to any part of the country. Descriptive Circular 
to be had on coeheatien wo M. W. SIMMONS, 
Dansville, Livingston County, N. Y. 





MANIKIN FoR SALe. 

A dissecting French Manikin exhibidng 1,100 different 
parts of the human body. Address, 
ae A. M. DUBOIS, Delton, Sauk County, Wis. 


. ani . . . > 
Spatpine’s PrePareD GLUE. 
Prom the Home Jowrnmel, New Youn, Aug. tT, 1858. 
Among the many _oe irifles con:inually being 
brought to the surface from the ideal under-world of the 
unknown, there are oceasionally simple articles costip, 
but litte In detall, bat whose combined benefits, useful- 
ness, and ceonomy of dme and money aggregate on th 
basis of millions. Such an article le Spatpine’s Pazragep 
Give. It uses are innumerable, and as its cost is next to 
nothing, the demand for it is aniversal. [i ts pared 
with chemicals, and used cold - requiring but tiethe aki or 
Hi. C. SPALDING & Co., 


time for tte application. 
48 Couar Street, New York. 


Manafactured by 








laventore, Look to your Intereta 11 


Ilow to Get a PaTEeNT, OR THE 
sneee's lus ructor, New edivon, New Remiy. Price 


6 cont. Sen! two ibree cent stampe fur a copy. to 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 806 Brosdway, New ¥.<k. 





The ; 


Prices from $2 to { 








{ toom mcf good sense in pamss. It wil! also contain a full 
5 “ Report of the Late Meeting of rue Nationa Heatran 
) AssovtaTiow in New York ;” * Jottings Down as a Prac- 
titioner,” by Dr. Jackson; a new chapter of “ He Did I’, 
and He Won,” by H. H. Hope: “ Criticiams on Water- 
Cures” -o call d, * Personal Habits of Our Great Men,” 
and a great variety of original articles from the pens of its 
editors, 
; Be sure and send for a copy. It will cost you, postage- 
id y~ three-ceot stamp, and will be worth to you 
alf a dollar. 


4 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


Address, 
¢ J. C. JACKSON, M.D. 
t THE LEADING TWO-DOLLAR MAGAZINE! 
7 ARTHUR'S 


Lapies’ Home MAGAZINE 
FOR 1860. 
VOLUME XV. AND XVI. 
Edited by 


T. & ARTHUR aod VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


Deroted to Soctal Literature, Art, Morals, Health, 
Fashions, and Domeatic Happinesa, 


The Publishers of * Antavr's Lavies’ Home Macazine” 
claim for it the distinction of being the pret TWo-DOLLaR 
MaGazine in the country. And this is the voice of the 

as well as the people Read the following, from 
andreds of like tenor in our ion : 

Decidedly the best of the two-dollar Megazines. — 
Courier, Findley, 0. 

The best two-dotlar Magazine published.— Democrat, 
Kenton, 0. 

The cheapest and best of its kind.—Rep.. Nasheilla, 
Ind, 

The very best Magazine extant.—Arguwa, ( ory:lon, Ind. 

The best of the two-dollar Magazines.—Sentinel, N. 
Lee., O. 

; Of all the palar family Magazines, we give this the 
preference.— Witness, Indiana polis, Ind. 

It stands among the foremost of oar Magazines. — Times, 
Delphi, Ind, 

; Beyond all doubt the best two-dollar monthly in the 
, land. —<(¥tieen, Urbana, 0. 

$ We leok upon this popular work as one of the frst in 
? the coantry.—Rep., Lancaster, N. Y. 

? ls no zine in the country we prefer to 
5 Arthur's — Herald. Marion, Towa. ” 
5 
> 


It is pure and good, always siming to clevate, purify, 
and retne. Mail, Waterville, Me 

It ls equal to, and we were about to say, sui the 
far-famed “ Godey."—Southern Tier, Belmont, N. Y. 

lt should enter every house and home im our broad 
S land.— Republican, Valparaiso, Ind. 
} We expect to take it until we get too blind from old age 

to read anything—and then, if any one will read for us, 
we'll still take I. —Zrpress, Sullivan, JU. 


$ TERMS; TWO DOLLARS a year in advance. 
? 

? Two Coples for one year. ...........-.-.055- $8 00 
; Four Copies for one year...........-..-.65+ 50 


All additional subscribers above foar at the -ame 
that la, $1 25 pereonam. Where twelve subscribers 
{ #15 are sent, the getier-up of the Club will be eutitied to 
) an additioeal copy of the Magazine. 
$ Those who send smaller clubs will be entitled to the 
| extra copy by making additions thereto until the number 
> reaches twelve. 


It ie not required that all the subseribers to a Club be at 
the same Post-Office. 


men numbere sent to all who wish tw sabsortbe or 
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Tus Court or Derata. 
‘The subscriber is now issuing 100,000 Colored 
COURT OF DEATH, 

at the unprecedentedly low price of 
ONLY ONE DOLLAR EACH. 
Size, 98 by 31 inches. 
‘The lowest regular price for engravings of the size and 
quality of this is $5—and in answer to the question, “ How 
ean they be sold for One Dollar?” the subscriber would 
otate that, instead of issuing 5,000 copies at $5, he issues 
100,000 copies at $1. The main expense of such a work is 


not In the and printing, but in getting u Sone 
1f 6,000 only are sold, 85 is but « fair price. ut if {0,000 
are sold at §1, the aggregate profits are larger than on the 
The Original Painting, cf which the Eagrav are a 
fac-simile copy, Wes painted by Rembrandt Peale in the 
city of Baltimore, in 1920, and been the study and ad- 
miration of tens of thousands of our citizens. 1 has long 


25,000 DOLLARS. 


Death is ified as a King or Monarch, and there is 
pot a skeleton or anything repuisive in the picture. 
There are fwon’y-"hree ful 


representations of Death, War, Sensual Pleasure, Lotem- 


The Eye and the Ear.—No. 4. The anatomy of the > 


eye and car, the arrangements of the minute 
biood- vessels, nerves, and other structures concerned in the 
functions of seeing and hearing. Beautifully colored. 


.—No. 5. 
exhibiting tho exact size, shape and arrangements « 
structures ly concerned in d ion, re. 
mouth, throat, tongue, esophagus, 
intestines, with the liver, gallbladder, and the biliary 
ducts; also the internal structure of the kidneys, and a 


the 


{ the rich meliow tints of the original pa’ntin 
The alimentary capal complete | 


} Peale himself, as will be seen by the following unqualified { 


beautiful representatem of the lscteal adsorbents and > 


glands, thoracic duct, and their connections with the tho- 
racic arteries and veins, Colored to represent Life. 


Cireulation— Skin.——No. 6. The lobes of the langs 


| & Knapp, of New York, and can certify that (fisunac- ) |. 7 
§ } shines, we are a nation of invalids! 


and cavities of the heart, valves, etc., with the large vesscis | 
of the circulation ; also a minute dissection of the structures 


of the skin—the sebaceous follicies, sweat glands, etc.—ex- 
hibiting the extent and importance of the great ion 
img function of the surface. The most natural best 
ever made. 


Every lecturer, teacher, and physician should bave a set. 


rance, and the Triumphs of Christian Faith over the 
‘errors of Death. 

It is a work to delight the eye and improve the heart. 
lime conception affords seope to the strongest imagination 

It has been made the su! 
Rev. Dr. Sprague, Kev. Dr. 
Dr. Cleveland, Rev. Dr. Wayland, and others. 

A more impressive, instructive, or beautiful Parlor 
Ornament coud not be purchased. 

‘The subscriber was advised to have the drapery of the 
Sgures brilliant and showy, to gratify the tase of the 
“country people,” but he determined t» imitate exactly 
in this 
respect. The wisdom of this decision is verifi 
by the Artists in this city, but by the venerable Rembrandt 
certificate : 

Puirapetrnia, Vor. 16, 1859. 

“TI have seen the Chromo-Lithographic Engravin 
my Pa’nting of the Court of Death, recently executed for 
Dr. G. Q Colton (the present proprietor: by Sarony, Major 


cwrute and admirable copy of the original Farntung 
Kemeganpt Pear.” 
Each subscriber is entitled to a Numbered certificate of 
Proprvetorship in the Original Painting—the painting to 


be at the disposal of the subscribers as soon as the 100,000 > 


— are sold. 
2 y inclosing Ove Dollar and four letier stamps (to pay 


Price for the whole set, beautifully colored and mounted, | 


$12. We do not sell single plates. Address, 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


SYRINGES. 
A LARGE A®SORTMENT CONSTANTLY ON HAND 

Toe tollowing comprise the beat 
variety that has «ver been mianu- 
factured : 

Parast E.sastio Svauves No 1 
—This Syringe has 00 rival in nent- 
nes, ¢fl-iency, and portability. [i 


Patuwr E.asvic Srames No. 2. — 
This Syringe differs trom the one just 
described im baving an extended 
fiexible whe, represented a: A, by 
which Guid may be drawn from « 
piteher of any other deep veesel. $3 50; of §8 poet paid. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


> 


at 


For tae Dear.—Hastan’s 


rolled in a strong case. 
Sunday Schools supplied at a liberal discount. 
Clergymen can ald largely to their yearly income (in 


> and at the same time place in the hands of each subscriber 
) “a sermon on canvas.” 


Any person who will show this advertisement. obtain 
five subscribers, and forward $5, shall receive a sixth copy 


gratis; all post-paid. 


AGENTS— genUemen or ladies can make money rapidly 5 
) by taking subscriptions for this beautiful work. 


One 
Dollar and six stamps from Agents, for one copy and a 
letter of Agency, stating special terms. 

An active Agent can not make less than from two hun- 
dred to three hundred dollars per year in the business, 


above expenses. A description will be sent with each } 


leture. 

. The subseriber refers to the following gentiemen: The 
venerable Rembrandt Peale, Philadelphia; the Hon. 
Mittard Fillmore, Buffalo; the Rev. 8. I. Prime, D.D., 


Editor New York Observer; Rev. M. B. Palmer, D.D., ( 


New Orleans; A. M. Holorook, Esq. Proprietor New 
Orleans Picayune: the Rev. Asa D. Smith, D.D., the Rev 
Dr. Abel Stevens, Editor Christian Advocate and J-arnal, 
New York; the Rev. Gorham D. Abbott. Spingter In- 


stitute; the Hon. Erastus Brooks, New York; the Hun. > 


) paper worthy in every respect of its name; and 
As @ supply must be kept on hand for single sub- > 


Henry J. Raymond, New York. 


seribers, ouly twenty coples can be sent to one Agent upon 
one order. 


should be plod / 
3.9 0 
P.O Box 


10%. 20. do Goon AND GET “PAID FOR 
IT."—Take an Agency for our Publications. The 


written. Adcidreas, 
LTON, No. 87 Park Row, New York. 
o 8491. 


terms are such, there can be so powtbildy of low. Every | 


Faxtur will be glad to obtain some of them. For partic- 
wars address FOWLER AND WELLA, 
908 Broadway, New York. 


New Execrro-Gatvanic Bar- } 


TERY, Celebrated for the Curing of Nervousnem, Neu- 


raigia, E:heumatism, and similar Diseases, with instructions | 


in ite Philosophy and Modes of Application. Price, $10. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


of special discourse by | 
eleh, Rev. Dr. Bacon, Rev. } 


not only ¢ 


of ? 


; quirements of the age. 


7 Tov ly 
LIFE ILLUSTRATED, 

A Finst-Cuass Weexry Picronian Pare for 

the Friends of Progress and their Families. 
Nor tro se Exceuiep. 

The plan of the paper embraces : 

A Weekly Summary of Passing Events, Foreign, 
Domestic, Literary, Scientific, and Humanitary, 
in every Number. Important movements in the 
Business Woarn carefully noted. A great 
variety of interesting miscellaneous intelligence. 
The news condensed, so as to present in a moder- 
ate compass every thing which an intelligent 
family ought tokno . 


Sigus ef Promise.—The Conductors of Lir« 1. 


} LUsTRateD believe in the good time coming, and 


) are assiduous in chronicling all that promises to 
-elard Agur:# in the engrav- } 
ings, and arranged into five groupe, presenting living } 


hasten it. New Inventions calculated to save 


labor, promote comfort, abridge suffering, and 


dignify life, are illustrated and described. Cien- 


} uine improvement in all departments of affuirs has 
It can be studied and understood by a child, while ite sub- | 


« firm friend in this journal 
Education.— Despite our Numberless Schools 
and Colleges, and the universal interest in educa 


» tion, the fact is as clear as the day, that we are 


not yet a well-instructed people. Our schools 


must be improved and our colleges reformed. 


This reform, demanded by the times, and by the 
growing importance of our country among the na- 
tions of the earth, is one which the editors of 
Lire IntustRAreD are most solicitous to promote. 

Hew te be Healthy. With the finest climate 
and the most glorious country upon which the sun 


Better health 
is the first necessity of the people, and it is one of 
the objects of Lire Intustaaren to point out the 
causes of ill-health and the means of regaining 


» and preserving it. 
postage) the Engraving will be forwarded, post-paid, } 


Rural Affairs. 


A considerable portion of our 


; space is devoted to matter designed to promote 
commissions) by interesting themselves in the disiribation, | 


Agriculture, Horticulture, Fruits, and rural af 
fairs generally. Better farming is one of the re- 
This department of Lire 
Intustratep has met with universal approval. 
General Literature, Sketches, descriptive 


historical, and biographical, by the best Writers : 


{ notices of new books and works of art; selections 


from the best periodicals, home and foreign; new 
ideas, or old ones newly applied, will all con 
tribute to the value and interest of our columns 
Fisally.— Whatever may tend to Illustrate Life 
as it passes, whatever may assist our readers to 
live wisely, to live happily, or to live long, is com- 
prebended in our plan. We aspire to make our 


we have abundant means an: facilities for attain- 


% } ing our object, as well as an experience of Twenty 
To avoid mistake, the Name, Town, County, aod State ) years in publishing popular periodicals 


Term:.—We will send Ten Copies, one ) ear, for 
$10 00 ; Five Copies, for $6 00; Three Copies, for 
$4 00; One Copy, for $2 00 
number at the same rate 


Any additional 
Payment invariably in 


} advance. The paper sent no longer than paid for 


Subscriptions may commence at any time 
Caxapian Scnscaisees will send 
a year additional for U. 8. postage 
Avpaess FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


26 cents 
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EXTRACTS 
LECTURES ON “THE MODEL CHILD.” 


FROM 


BY THE LAUGHING DOCTOR 


1 wouup give the Mode! Child no stimulus or 
condiments in the shape of tea, coffee, pepper, 
spice, or ginger. To make these inconsistencies 
plain, I will give you a receipt for making drunk- 
ards, which ie known to work well. Carelessly 
and thoughtlessly as possible, put » quantity of 
spice, cloves, cinnamon, pepper, mutmeg, ginger, 
and other lke condiments, into the little boys’ 
victuals, at the age of five or six years. Increase 
the amount as he grows older, and at the age of 
ten or twelve he will call for more, Give him all 
that he can stand without bringing tears to his 
eyes too often. At fourteen or sixteen he will 
call for still more, for he thinks that the more 
such stimulus he eats the more manly he is. 
Now, if he calls for strong tea and coffee, and 
commences the use of tobacco, he may be consider- 
ed safe on the road to ruin: and mothers have 
nothing more to do to bring it about, especially if 
their sons are under the inflaence of some beer 
saloon, for the next step is rum, gin, whisky, and 
brandy. Mothers, have you ever thought, for 
one moment, that the morbid appetite which calls 
for ram, was formed at the table set by your own 
bands, and increased, step by step, until that 
noble form of your once manly and dignified son 
has fallen to the depths of a savage and filthy 
brute’? Did you ever think, for a moment, that 
your son would be more liable to fall with an ap- 

tite for stimulus than without it? Can he 
ons such ap appetite without its being some- 
where or somehow formed? Can he eat such con- 
diments every day, year after year, and be satis- 
fied to stand still at any point’? Does not your 
son of fifteen years eat more such stimulus now 
than he did three years since’ Are you sure 
that these condiments are not thorn seeds sowed 
in your path, which will spring up and pierce 
your very heart through in old age? Mothers, 


you have more power to create or do away with | 
the evils of intemperance in your families than { 


any others can have 
ordinary influence combined, in any town, can do 
more to prevent drunkenness (by simply setting 
physiological tables) than the far-famed Inebriate 
Asylum at Binghamton, N Y. ever can do, holy 
as is ite mission. 


Any twenty of you, with | 


It was ¥ od in God to sccept her, since 
grandma hed Fitted her. I notice that God's 
goodness (especially oe civilised ) is 
wonderfully taxed in this direction ; for has 
thrown back upon His hands, uncalled for, about 
one half to whom He i an existence, before they 
see five years. I will not say that grandma told 
& wrong story in the case of little Lucy. Bat I 
do say that if she bad said to her, “ Lucy, hang 
up your stocking to-night, and Satan's C'laws, in 
the person of your old grandma, wil! put some- 
thing into it that will kill you before New Year's,” 
she would have come as near the trath as she ever 


did. Arsen. 
Hreatasp Wares-Cvas, Dec. 12, 1858. 


—. —_— 


WHAT IS REQUIRED OF THE LEC. 
TURER OF THE PRESENT DAY ? 


AN ESSAY READ BEFORE THE LYCEUM OF THE 
HYGEIO-THERAPEUTIC COLLEGE, Dec. 1, 1880, 
BY MISS MARY A. HOMER (A STUDENT), 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Txurovenour this essay, I shall, according to 
custom, use the pronoun Ae to stand for the noun 
lecturer, This does not ignore the office of the 
refined and intelligent woman, who, possessed of 
talents of a high order, and ability to speak the 
truth fearlessly to fellow-mortals, uses those God- 
given powers to hasten the coming of His kingdom. 
It is only custom that makes us sometimes forget 
that, in the term, man, is included the whole hu- 
man race; that man may be either masculine or 
feminine; as such is the use of the noun, such 
also is that of the pronoun. 


The lecturer of our day must be truthful. This ; 
enid, and all is said. But! will endeavor to show . 


how he must be truthfal. 
well that, no matter how unpopular, he will utter 
it with a martyr’s seal. He must love it so well 
as to act it out at any cost, and to confront his 
friends and enemies alike. He must love it so 


He must love truth so | 


well as to bear to be intentionally misrepresented 


by his hearers for its sake. 

He must be a modest man, ready to admit the 
possibility of being in error ; and a bold man, ready 
to stand firmly upon the ground taken, if not con- 


{ vinced of error; he must acknowledge the right 


1 would not give the child candies, nuts, and ; 
sweetments frequently, in small quantities, or a | 


large amount at any time Two years ago, when 


of the hearers to question and ponder the argu- 
ments of the speaker. 


He must ize the privilege of every one 


} to judge of the right and wrong of moral and re- 


comes the 24th inst., a good old motherly grandma } 


said to little Lucy, a lovely girl of six years: 
* Sissy, hang up your stocking to night, on the 
clothes-hook, and maybe old Santa Claus will put 
something into it.” “Why! what, grandma?” 
said little Lucy. “Ob! something good to eat,” 
was the very encoursging 
was hung up. Early in the morning Lucy said: 
“Grandma, has old Santa Claus 2 here > 
“ Yes,” was the prompt reply, ‘“‘ and your stock- 
ing is full of something.” Grandma took down 
the stocking; little Lucy 
without stopping to even 
the contents of the stocking (which, by the way, 
were candies, raisins, nuts, etc.) imto her little 
stomach. Little Lucy had so nearly been killed 
with kindness before, that this proved to be the 
fatal blow—she did not live to see Vew Year's. 
1 could tell who her funeral sermon, and 
what the text was. In all that he had to say to 
the large and solema assembly, or the grieving 
father, broken-hearted mother, and would-not- 
be-comforted » he did not, for once, 
say, “ Little y was too bright a flower for 
earth, and God, io His , has sent for her 
and taken her to Himself.” He knew better; 
God had not sent for her ; but grandma had sent 
her away. . 


} hearers on to higher 
‘ they have before stood ; but he must 


aco bed, and, 
ress herself, emptied { for those who believe more than ourselves, rather 
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sical creation! The speaker may exalt the soul so 
far above the body as it deserves to be, but let 
him ressember that he does not add to the dignity 
of the soul by depreciating the body. 

He must recognize the demands of our nature 
for innocent recreation ; he can hardly retain the 
attention of an audience for a great length of time 
if he does not possess sufficient wit to minister to 
the wants of the mirthful feelings. 

He must not take it for granted that every man 
who fails to accumulate wealth, nor that every 
woman who does not marry, fails inthe great ob- 
ject of life. Money has too many devotees ; and 
men are too ready to sacrifice love, honor, and 
conscience for its sake. We may be thankful that 
there are those among us who can not feel tha’ 
mere riches either old a particle to mesheod, er 
take it oo who see the man, in spite of 
poverty, t they find moral and mental 
worth. There are those, too, who honor the sin- 
gle woman, never stooping to use the term, o/d 
maid, since it has been used by some as a term of 
reproach ; but regarding her with as much esteem 
and admiration as any of their married sisters ; 


, those who, while they see the beauty and sacred. 


, Ress of the 


ligious questions for himself He may lead his | 


ground than that on which 
t their 
rights while standing on the lower, and in all his 
argument show his love for trath and 


of private judgment, f-eling that be who differs 
from him in opinion is 
views, and that be who d most widely from 
popular ideas, is most likely to be near the truth, 
as the history of past ages proves. It is compara- 
tively easy, in matters of religion, to have charity 


than those who believe less; but very many fail 
in both respects. 
thodox be tolerant to the liberalist, bat the liber- 
alist should be equally ch-ritable to the orthodox. 
The ~ es and the Churchman, the worship- 
er the atheist, should remember each other 
with all charity; for.as “he that regardeth one 

above another, to the Lord he regarfeth it; 


he that regerdeth not the day, to the Lord | agent. 


he doth not regard it ;”’ so he that believeth (in 
any direction), to the Lord he believeth, and he 
that believeth not, to the Lord he doth not believe. 


broad 
we must have more of them. 


relation, have no slightin 
word for such as do not partake of its joys. 

are not apt to misconstrue kindly word or 
act of a lady toward a gentleman. In short, 
though money and matrimony are both very ex- 
cellent ae they are not the things to be first 
sought at all hazard ; and our public speakers are 
geverally teaching true lessons in regard to both. 


Grapes Conpucs ro Heatta.—Man requires 


, warmth, cheer, glow, animation, eostasy, rapture, 
‘ and exhilaration, especially mental—that which 


right, and | 
: not for self. He must acknowledge the sacredness 
reply. The stocking ; 


equally entitled to his | 
idfers 


> 


‘ 


It is not sufficient that the or- » 


‘ 


, Pi 


; 


5 


is to the mind what some stimulants or tonics are 
to the body—something to animate, inspirit, and 
promote gayety and hilarity. Steady, monoto- 
nous work crestes dullness. Mirth and hope con- 


stitute two primitive mental faculties, the exer- 


cise of which is an imperious necessity. And the 
craving for alcoholic exhilerations is mainly due 
to the suppression of mental ¢xhilarations which 
human nature demands and must have from some 
source. Hence, denied it, in this its natural 
form, it chooses the gross form of intoxication as 
referable to a dead monotony. Now grapes fur- 
nish just this very cheer. It delights, enriches, 
Sasiy pure neginae Viesty ei 

ereby relieves ity is irs legir- 
mate product; no panacea equals it aS ebinalel 
Nor is any form of mental discipline 
equally promotive of cerebral action, for after re- 
lieving the brain of surplus blood it reincreases 
its efficacy. Words can but poorly 





